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PREFATORY NOTE. 



. . . My Book, let no discouragement 
Hinder thy travels : behold ! thou art sent 
To friends, not foes. 



— BUNYAN. 
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N submitting to the reader ** Sun-Gleams 
Through the Mist of Toil '' I trust he will 
pardon me if he finds the " Gleams " a little ob- 
scure in some parts. It is not without a con- 
siderable amount of misgiving that I place this 
little volume before the public. When it is 
taken into consideration that I am a hard-work- 
ing son of toil, I trust a lenient view will be 
taken of the slips and want of finish which may 
be met with in the perusal of this humble pro- 
duction. 

I make no pretensions to literature ; I simply 
write from my heart, and, as near as pos- 
sible, take Truth for my guide. On no occasion 
did I ever lift ray pen with the intention of giv- 
ing offence to anyone. I never yet penned a 
line to hurt the feelings of a fellow brother. 

As this selection of my verses is principally 
written for the working-class, perhaps my simple 
language will suit them fully as well as if it had 
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been the production of a classical scholar. I 
have been unable to adorn my lines with flowers 
of a tropical growth. I had just to make the best 
use I could of those that grew by the hedgerows 
or in the meadows of my own native soil, and 
weave them into a humble posy. 

I may add that, in the composition of these 
lines, I have spent many hours — some weary, and 
some happy. 

Every one who has attempted to write verse 
has experienced the bitter disappointment of 
crushed hopes, when the editor failed to see any 
beauty or promise in the first poem sent for 
publication. I have been no exception to this 
rule. My earliest effort was refused and com- 
mented upon by three different editors, and re- 
written and revised as often, until at length I 
was rewarded by seeing my nursling in print. 
The reader has now the piece in this little 
volume — "The friend that can feel for another." 
I have since experienced that my judges were 
truly Mends that could feel for me. 

In conclusion, I may add that if I succeed here 
in touching a tender chord in the heart of any 
of my kind readers, I will consider my labour 
well repaid. I have to thank those who have 
taken an interest in my humble efforts, and my 
subscribers who have substantially aided me in 
bringing my little book to the light. 



JOHN W. LYALL. 



Pobt-Glasoow, August, 1886, 



INTRODUCTION. 



" ||\OEMS AND SONGS " by a working man 
11%^ is, in these days, by no means a curious 
or rare phenomenon. The tuneful sons of labour 
are a numerous band, and those who read with 
a warm feeling, and take into consideration the 
many disadvantages and trials that the working 
man has often to contend with, will overlook an 
occasional want of finish in the gentle Muse in 
her lowly flights. A kindly feelmg often does 
more good to forward the views of a humble and 
deserving individual than the fault-finding of an 
exacting critic, who may read only to condemn, 
and rend to pieces the web he could not perhaps 
have woven. It is unfair to compare men in the 
position of our poet with authors of great talent, 
possessed of all the advantages afforded by a 
liberal education, although, without doubt, pub- 
lic taste has been formed by the reading of 
immortal productions. Taking these as models, 
some critics condemn mediocrity as being un- 
worthy of notice. The towering oak may over- 
shadow the forest, but there are other trees 
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in it not altogether useless to mankind. A 
linnet may warble blythely, though he cannot 
sing so sweetly as the nightingale. It was wont 
to be a prevalent opinion among those who read 
little that poetry is only mental trifling — some- 
thing without usefulness or sound thought. We 
have many bright examples of the working man 
who holds the pursuit of the Muses as a secondary 
consideration when set against the more practi- 
cal duties of life. Loving the tuneful sisters 
with his whole heart, he finds pleasure in their 
society, and their influence is proved by the finely- 
measured poem and the sweet-sounding song. 

It has 01 late years been amply demonstrated 
that vast treasures of practical wisdom, wit, and 
science are found in verse. There is more true 
poetry in the world than many are aware of. It 
IS to be found in every relation of life — nestling 
in the bosom of the &mily and brushing elbows 
with us every day in the crowd. Not only 
the whole imagery of Nature, but almost every 
invention of Art, is employed in these days to 
illustrate — perhaps only by a new combination 
of figure — feeling and sentiment in the language 
of poetry. In addition to the old associations 
of ancient towers, castles, battlefields, and other 
historic arenas, poetic fire is stirred, and the 
heart opened to the divine influence of song by 
the modem hurry and bustle of the eager crowd 
in our cities, the whirr of machinery, and the 
marvellous progress of invention and scientific 
skill It is thus that the divine afflatus has been 
broken up into a host of minor lights, who, amid 
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the "mist of toil," cheer us with the "sun- 
gleams " of poesy. 

The author of this volume, John Wallace 
Lyall is a notable example of a working man 
possessed of noble aspirations. He has sung 
amidst the din, the whirl, and the bustle of 
machinery, and worked for the same employer 
for a period of twenty-five years. He was 
bom in Paisley in 1836, and is the son of a 
weaver, who was also a poet of some 
merit, for his songs were sung in public bj 
vocalists of standing. John thus inherited his 
poetical abilities from his father, who was also a 
great lover of Scottish history, and was so pas- 
sionately fond of Sir William Wallace that be 
said if ever God blessed him with a son he would 
name him after the great Scottish hero. The 
subject of our sketch was only nine months old 
when his father died, and the mother having to 
go out to work, he was left to the care of his 
grandmother during the day. He was fond of 
the lyric muse, and wrote songs and sung them 
when quite a boy. After receiving what little 
education his parent could afford, he spent some 
of his early years at sea, and he has courted the 
Muse in various foreign climes. He follows the 
calling of an iron planer, and is much esteemed 
by his fellow workers. Often, when wearied and 
tired after the day's toil, our poet has solaced 
himself with the pleasures of poetry. 

Mr Lyall has been a voluminous writer of 
lyrics and hymns, as well as a successftd prize- 
taker in several poetical competitions, while 
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many of his spngs have been wedded to appro- 
priate music, and sung with acceptance in public. 
His productions, althoijigh occasionally unequal 
ifmd no,t z^eachin^ a high level, are natural and 
pleasing. They give .evidence of an uAdercurrent 
of ten^r and pathetic feeling, and with jnanly 
dignity evince Tbis belief not only in tne stem 
n.e<;^saQLty ot labour, ^ut ip the blessing of steady, 
honest work, fiis hymns and sacred piecejs show 
a strong vein of morality, and a heart beating 
yannly to tb;e sacred intonations of piety. 

BHtherto he has contented himself with the 
fleeting fame afforded by the ephemeral " poet's 
corner ' of the weekly newspaper, or at times 
has found a vehicle of diffusion through the pages 
of the literary journal. He now launches his 
little volume upon the broad sea of literature, 
with no vain iaea that its merits will trumpet 
his fame to the skies, and without the threadbare 
and time-honoured excuse that he does so " at 
the urgent request of friends." At the same 
time, he informs us that he would be very 
ungrateful were he to say that he did not have 
many kind friends who have ever been ready 
to encourage his humble Muse in her lowly 
flights. He comes before the public in no gaudy 
dress, but in homely attire, trusting that readers 
will be lenient with his failings; and if his 
thoughts should be found to be in the least 
congenial to the heart, or add to the enjoyment 
of " a canny hour at e'en," he will not think his 
labour has been in vain. 

D. H. EpwABPS. 
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SUN-GLEAMS THKOUGH THE 
MIST OF TOIL. 



^0me ot mg Chiiikooi. 

SWEET home of my childhood, in fancy I see 
thee, 
Thou still art the theme o' my tenderest lays ; 
I dream o* thy lakes, and thy pure crystal 
fountains, 
Thy gem-covered meadows and broomy-clad 
braes. 
could I again see the bloom o' thy heather, 

Where oft 1 have wandered in innocent glee, 
And culled the fresh sprigs from thy bright 
purple blossoms, 
And gathered the wild- (lowers from moorland 

and lea. 
c 
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Dear home of my childhood, thy memories 
awaken 
Some soul-stirring numbers by Scottish bards 
strung ; 
Thy sweet song is lauded o'er every nation, 
Thy praises by every minstrel are sung. 
Dear Scotland, the birthplace o' manhood and 
beauty, 
Thy sons and fair daughters are lovely to see. 
Wherever I wander my heart is still with thee. 
Sweet home of my childhood I still dream of 
thee. 

Dear home of my childhood, though long we've 
been parted, 
Those dear ties that bind us can ne'er sever'd 
be. 
While slumbering I oft see thy clear whimpering 
burnies 
Wind round the old cottage that stands by 
the sea. 
O could I again see the woodbine and roses, 

In loving embrace, round the old cabin door, 
could I recline on my dear heathy pillow. 
Sweet home of my childhood, I'd neer leave 
thee more. 
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COME, dispel that look of sadness, 
Why make sorrows of your own ? 
Strive to banish melancholy, 

Strive to make a happy home. 
Try to cheer your fellow brother, 

Try to bear his burdens, too, 
And youll find an inward pleasure 
As this life you joxu'ney through. 

Though misfortune should assail thee. 

Bear your troubles like a man ; 
Work and sing, and still be cheery — 

Always do the best you can. 
Let your mind pursue your laboxu". 

And no doubt you will excel ; 
Life is mostly what we make it, 

And the future — none can tell. 

Though the sky seems dark and dreary. 

We will soon have brighter days, 
For again the radiant sunbeams 

Will send forth their golden rays. 
Everything is mixed with mercy. 

If we oiUy knew the plan ; 
And our wise and just Creator 

Only knows what's best for man. 

Why this idle, useless grumbling ? 

Sure, the past we can't recall ; 
Let us then be up and doing. 

There is room enough for all. 
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In this world, amid our sorrows, 
Still some pleasures find their way ; 

Leave off grieving, 'tis a folly — 
Still be happy while you may. 



^ke Cabin on the JEoxnr. 

^y LONG to see the dear old cot, 
^ The spot where I was bom, 
Where oft beside the bright turf fire, 

I've shelter'd from the storm ; 
There oft I've watch'd the cheery blaze 

Dance on the old mud floor. 
While fretful gusts in vain assail'd 

The old but hardy door. 

There I have spent sweet childhood's days, 

From care and sorrow free. 
There I have tasted sweet repose 

On my dear mother's knee. 
In fancy still methinks I hear 

Her voice so pure and sweet, 
While tender lullabies she sang, 

And hush'd me o'er to sleep. 

That dear old spot I'll ne'er forget, 

Where first I saw bright day, 
There oft 'mong flow'rets wild I've sat, 

And watch'd the lambkins play ; 
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The wee birds frae their leafy bower, 

Wi' notes sae sweet and pure, 
Would cheer your heart each new-born day. 

In the cabin on the moor. 
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♦lifi E kind to the auld folk, noo mark what I 
JO say, 

For manhood ai;id beauty are sure to decay ; 
Tho' noo their broo's wrinkled, and locks like 

the snaw, 
We'd miss the auld bodies if they were awa'; 
Tho' whiles they admonish in language severe, 
To bid ye dae wrang ye hae nae cause to fear. 
Why, why look sae cauldly, an' treat wi' disdain 
The auld folk that nursed ye when you were a 
wean. 

Be kind to the auld folk, noo mark what 

I say, 
For manhood and beauty are sure to 

decay ; 
Tho' noo their broo's wrinkled, and locks 

like the snaw, 
We'd miss the auld bodies if they were 
awa'. 

Noo 'tis their cauld winter, bright summer is 

past, 
Their auld stems a' shattered an' bent wi' the 

blast, 
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Nor sap in the branches, nae green leaves there 

noo, 
Nae sweet fragrant blossoms, a' glis'ning wi' 

dew, 
Yet tho' noo they're failing, they ance had their 

<iay, 
An' hard did they warsle to climb life's steep 

brae, 
An' min' ye the auld folk wis guid to us a', 
Let's cheer up their auld hearts ere they slip 

awa'. 

My jfreens, min' the auld folk, we'll no hae them 

lang, 
Let's lichten their burden as lang as we can, 
For Life's wheel aft changes, an' mark, nane can 

tell 
Hoo soon comes that day we'll need help oorsel'; 
Tho' noo 'tis oor summer, an' a' things seem gay. 
An' fair Nature smiling in richest array, 
'Tis but a brief moment, and too bright to last, 
'Twill soon be our winter, wi' cauld biting blast. 



(Sitt ^im E (Shtcxtct to get on. 
^||W Y firiends let your motto be, go where you 

Should you find a poor brother astray, 
Lend him a hand like a true honest man, 
Show him if you can the right way ; 
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Let not your censure too heavily fall, 

Though his first attempt should be wrong, 
Give him a chance, he may yet advance, 
Just give him a chance to get on. 

Give him a chance to get on, 
Only a chance to get on, 
Give him a chance, he may yet advance, 
Just give him a chance to get on. 

We all have have our faults there's none can 
deny. 

From weakness there's none of us free. 
But with our eyes shut we still look at our own, 

While others' quite plainly we see ; 
Now friends one and all to this motto give heed, 

As this life you journey along. 
Don't hasty revile a poor son of toil. 

But give him a chance to get on. 

Some people when they get a step in advance, 

How haughty they are to be sure. 
An old pal they'll shun, who once was their 
chum, 
And slight him because he is poor ; 
But if he can jingle the bright golden coin. 

And flaunt amid life's giddy throng. 
His hand will be press'd and fondly caress'd, 
He'll then get a chance to get on. 

He'll then get a chance to get on, 
He'll then get a chance to get on. 
His hand will be press'd and fondly 
caress'd. 
He'll then get a chance to get on. 
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But if he is feeble, infirm, and old, 

And helplessly tossed o'er life's storm, 
His friends pass him by, they raise their heads 
high, 

And treat him with contempt and scorn. 
Now my friends who are here, a poor brother 
you'll cheer, 

And if you are pleased with his song, 
Just kindly bestow him your hearty applause. 

And give him a chance to get on. 
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BE'ER despise your fellow brother, 
Tho' perchance no coin he's got ; 
You may find him frank and honest 

Tho' he wears a ragged coat. 
Should you find him m misfortune, 

Strive to lend him timely aid, 
Should he be in sorrow pining, 
Mark, a kind word's easy said. 

Ne'er despise your fellow brother, 

Tho' perchance no coin he's got ; 
You may find him fi:-ank and honest, 
Tho' he wears a ragged coat. 

Sorrow oft might be averted 

If we'd only with a will 
Try to check a hapless brother 

When he's sliding down life's hill. 
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Lend your shoulder, push him upward, 

Tell him not to be' dismayed, 
Yet he'll reach the golden summit, 

K a kind word's only said. 

Tell him though the sky is lowering 

And the icy king doth reign. 
Summer bright again is coming. 

Flowerets gay shall deck the plain. 
Woodland birds, wi' lingering chorus 

Shall resound o'er vale and glade. 
Those sweet words will bring him gladness, 

Kind words stiU are easy said. 

When he's growing old and feeble, 

And his brow traced o'er wi' care, 
Cheer him with a word of kindness, 

Tho' a mite you cannot spare. 
You will nobly be rewarded — 

From above you'll be repaid. 
If you mind the golden maxim 

A kind word still is easy said. 
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yifW Y freens, I'm just a country lad, 
III J Ca'd Johnnie o' Kildair ; 
I hae my fauts like ither fouk. 

Ye may be gey an' shure. 
My fauts 1 ne'er shall seek to hide. 

Yet nae ane here can say 
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That Johnnie ever pushed a matn 
When sliding doon the brae. 

My motto aye wis a' my days, 

Tho' little gear I hae, 
To len' a man a helpin' haim, 
An' pu' him up the brae. 

I aye hae seen when fouk were bein, 

Their freens wad on them ca', 
But whan their meal was gettin' scarce 

They quickly slipt awa'. 
Wheiie'er oor pow o' gloissy black 

Gets mixed wi' threads o' grey, 
We get anither stroke to sen' 

Us birlin' doon the brae. 

Each day I live t plainer see 

This life is fu' o cares. 
Gang whaur ye will, on ilka haun, ^ 

Are set temptation's snares. 
Should some mishap oor licht pit oot, 

An' sen' us aiBF oor way, 
Some foe unseen will gie's a clink 

An' sen' us doon the brae. 

My sicht is no as guid's it was, 

An' yet it is the truth 
Some things I noo can better see 

Than e'er I did in youth. 
I noo can wale the pickles oot 

Wi' ease frae 'mang the strae, 
I noo can tell a freen frae ane 

That dings me doon the brae. 
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I ken a Freen, if t but ask, 

That winna say|me nay, 
Wha'll tak* my haun when I am weak 

An' pu' me up the brae. 
That blessed Freen wha lives aJDOon, 

The best that e'er we'll hae. 
He'll help us when we're auld an' frail. 

An' sliding doon the brae. 
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STILL onward let your motto be. 
Why sit you there and cry, 
There's better days in store for us, 

If we will only try ; 
The man who nobly acts his part. 

And toils on with a wiU, 
Tho' fortune for a time may frown, 
He'll yet ascend life's hill. 

Onward let your motto be, 

Never sit and cry, 
There's golden days in store for us. 
They're coming by-and-by. 

Tho' now the sky sieems dark and dreftr. 

And clouds obscure the west, 
To-morrow's dawn shall gild anew 

Kach lofty mountain's crest; 
The sombre clouds that now appear. 

They soon shall pass away. 
Bright Sol again shall reign supreme, 

O'er mountain, hill, and brae. 
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Be not downcast tho' first you fail, 

And troubles may appear, 
You yet shall make your mark in life, 

If you but persevere. 
Have courage, let your heart be brave, 

Let come or go what may. 
Still onward let your motto be, 

And you shall mount life's brae. 

Unto yourself you still must trust, 

Watch who you call a friend. 
You'll find this maxim still is good. 

And safest at the end. 
Whate'er your duty be in life. 

Perform it with a will, 
Have courage, patience, persevere. 

Move onward up life's hill. 



-^^ 



SBtll <^s^ SBackel ^kroti^k. 

TITIl ^ *' ^^*® ^P® ^ doons in life, 
\L\14 The great as weel's the sma'. 
To meet wi' inky clouds at times, 

'TIS but the lot o' a'. 
Yet we maun patient dauner on, 
Wi' hope's bricht star in view, 
An' strive to keep oor heart aboon. 
An' we will wachel through. 

My freens tak' this advice firae me, 

lis simple, yet it's true. 
Aye strive to keep yer heart aboon^ 
An' ye will wachel througlu 
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The lot o' man is unco brief, 

An' aften mix*d wi' care, 
An' yet it does but little guid, 

To sit and woo despair. 
Aye dae yer best whaur e'er ye gang. 

Be honest, just, an' true ; 
An' strive to keep yer heart aboon. 

An' ye will wachel through. 

Wi' firm neive life's wheel aye grasp, 

An' gie't the ither ca'. 
There's honowr stamped on ilka spoke. 

An' bread to win for a'. 
Nae doot at times it's unco stiflT, 

An' gey an' ill to pu'. 
But gin we keep oor heart aboon. 

We're sure to wachel through. 

We shouldna frown, tho' passin' clouds 

Appear in sable hue, 
For aft beyond the dusky scene 

Lurk streaks o' bonnie blue. 
What tho' misfortime ca's oor gate. 

An* sorrow's cup gets fu'. 
If we but keep oor heart aboon. 

We're sure to wachel through. 

Frae lisping youth, to doting age. 

We've crosses a' to bear ; 
The marquis, duke, an' princely lord. 

They a' maun bear their share. 
Yet, if we trust to Him that's guid, 

Wha's promise aye is true, 
He still will keep oor heart aboon, 

An' we will wachel through. 



^ke Jfrieitb ^kat (Jtan ^ttl foe Jlnotkcr. 

/tJIVE me the friend that can feel for another, 
Kiy The friend that is ready to do all he can 
To help and assist a poor ueedy brother, 

And always is ready to stretch forth his band ; 
Few are our frieijL4s when w^ me^t with bereave- 
ments, 
But many condolements will come in our way, 
" Sorry I am that I cannot assist you, 

How sadly it grieves me to send you away." 
Give me the friend that will never desert 
you, 
Though even misfortune should give us 
a ciUl, 
But still wiU hold fast if we're down the 
hill sliding. 
And never will glory to see our down- 
falL 

Give me the friend that avoids affectation, 
Who ne'er can dissemble, but just says what's 
right, 
Though rough and hard spoken, is still frank 
and honeat, 
And always is ready to give you his mite ; 
Many you'll find who will give benediptions. 
But try thQm and see, wiU they part with a 
coin? 
They say though now the sky may seem gloomy, 
Just only have patience, you'll see the sun 
shine. 



OTB W3T Oft ?X)IIm ^7 

Give me the friend that will stand like a brother, 

Though even misfortune should give us a call, 

Who still will hold fast if we're down the hill 

sliding, 

And never will glory to ^ee our dowrifulL 

We all have got friends when fortune i^ smiling, 

B^t they disappear 'neatb a(^ver^^y's iDlast ; 
Beware of the friend who still basks ]f^ o\v ^\mc 
shine, 
You'll still find such friendship too brittle to 
last. 
♦ 

<§tiU bo Ixmr feet. 

^N this world of ours we'll find shadows and 
^ sunshine, 
We ajl have our ajips as we climb lifi^'s 3teep 

What though we may fall ^re we should ref^^h 
the summit, 
Let's rise up again and go on with a will. 
Can we better our fortuue by sitting aud moping ? 

Let's finish our labour and then we can rest. 
And boys bear in mind that whatever your dojgpig 
Act noblv, and luanlv, and still do your best. 
In this world of ours we'll find shadows 
and sunshine, 
We all have our slips as we climb life's 
steep hill ; 
What though we may fall ere we should 
reach ttie summit. 
Let's rise up a^ain and go on with a 
wiU, 
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We aJl have got troubles enough to contend 
with, 
But we'll have to bear them the best way we 
can. 
For boys you will find they sometimes prove a 
blessing, 
If we'd only take time and look at the plan. 
Though sometimes we may see the sky dark and 
gloomy, 
And clouds hanging over the bright golden 
west, 
Cheer up boys, cheer up, for the bright coming 
morrow. 
There's bright days in store if you still do your 
best. 

I don't see the use of your still keeping sighing. 

And fretting o'er things you can never recaB, 
Still onward keep moving, your duty pursuing, 

And still bear in mind there is room for us luJL 
I own 'tis not easy to always keep cheery, 

When we know the way that poor people's 
oppress'd, 
But I'll stiU jog along with a smile and a song. 

And let come what may I will still do my best. 



SWIFTLY fly our childhood's moments, 
While we dream of future joy ; 
But, alas ! we soon discover, 
'Midst all pleasures there's alloy. 



V6B MiST OV TOIL. 4d 

Even from youth's golden hours, 

'Tis a blend 'twixt joy and pain, 
Oft kind friends we leave behind us 

That we'll never meet again. 

Yet, how sweet the retrospection, 

Of the happy days of yore, 
When in childhood's glee I've wander'd 

On yon distant pebbly shore. 
There upon the beach reclining, 

Oft I've watch'd the sea-gulls play. 
And the pretty shells would gather, 

As I'd nomeward wend my way. 

Far upon yon rocky mountain. 

Where the wild deer has her home ; 
Free from care, an' free from sorrow, 

There I oft was wont to roam. 
Or the wild flowers oft I'd gather, 

From yon gem-bespangled plain ; 
While the birds were blythely singing 

O'er some sweet an' dear refrain. 

There I've watch'd the skylark winging, 

In the bright blue vault above ; 
And among the sweet green birches 

Oft I've heard the cooing dove. 
And beside the rippling burnie, 

Blythely I hae spent the day. 
But, alas ! those happy moments. 

Now are past and gone away. 
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(Sibe £Sit the JRan tkat'0 ap^ Crmteni. 

1 P|OU*LL find some people discontent, 
JJ/ No matter where you roam, 
They're not content to live abroad, 

Nor yet to stay at home ; 
'Tis too hot, and when the sun shines 

They'd rather seek the shade, 
They pine when they have nought to do, 

And grumble at their trade. 

They fret away youth's golden hours, 

Till manhood's sphere they gain. 
And when their fondest hope's achieved, 

They sigh for youth again ; 
This World's a garden fall of weeds, 

You'll hear them still declare, 
The blushing wild rose feils to charm. 

Likewise the lily fair. 

Blythe Nature, clad in fairest robes, 

In vain would woo a smile. 
The mavis pipin' frae his bower. 

The weary hours beguile ; 
But a' the sweets this world can gi'e, 

O' Nature, or of Art, 
Ne'er can bring forth one pleasant smile. 

From their ungrateful heart. 

Give me the man that's still content, 

Whate'er his lot may be. 
Who does his best with what he has, 

Who's always gay and free. 
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Can smoke his pipe and sing a song^ 
And watch the children play, — 

He is the happiest man on earth, 
No matter what folk say. 



(MvMCy wiih piano a/scompaniments, may he had for thu and the following 
aongf voL 9, Muncal Budget, Hart dk Oo., Londvn^) 

♦IjfiEHOLD, the hardy son of toil, 
JID With strong and fearless hand, 
Who never shrinks in falt'ring fear 

When duty gives command; 
With brawny arm and sun-burnt brow, 

His sinews tough as steel, 
Still day by day he plies his strength 
In labour's stem ordeal. 

Though far and near the restless world 

May woo frail fortune's smile, 
Give me the man with labour's tan — 
The hardy son of toil. 

He seems to wield a giant's power. 

With sturdy aims all bare. 
As the mighty hammer's measured clang 

Rings loudly through the air. 
From earliest morn he labours hard, 

Amid life's busy throng. 
And as he plies his heavy sledge 

You'll hear his cheery song. 
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The sweat is on his rugged brow, 

And toil-worn are his hands, 
His honest eyes shine bright and free 

While in the sun he stands. 
Come day, come night, the long year round, 

His task is still the same, 
In honest work to live and die 

Is aye his noble aim. 



^e|r a (Soob l^olb of the |^n0, 

'^'HIS world that we live in is chequered, in- 
\J^ deed. 

There's shadows and sunshine for all ; 
The time we most eagerly grasp at the goal 

'Tis then we are surest to fall. 
The man who succeeds in the battle of life 

Is he who impatience restrains — 
Who still jogs along at a moderate pace. 
And keeps a good hold of the reins. 

Then keep a good hold of the reins, my 
lads, 
Still keep a good hold of the reins ; 
The shadows may fall, but there's sun- 
shine for all. 
So keep a good hold of the reins. 

Tho' all will confess 'tis a diflScult task 
To still keep your hold when you need, 

Success is most surely secured by the style 
Adapted to manage your steed. 
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Before you go oif have an eye to the course, 

No matter who loses or gains ; 
Be honest and just, ever true to your trust, 

And keep a good hold of the reins. 

Success may at times be out of your grasp, 

And fortune withdraw her bland smile, 
But keep up your spirit, you'll yet make your 
mark. 

And conquer o'er many a mile. 
With courage and patience you must persevere, 

If victory you'd have for your pains ; 
And mount when you will, let your motto be still 

To keep a good hold of the reins. 



£itbtx Jttbge the Qlotit he 9Stear0. 

mow topics are becoming scarce, 
And subjects very few; 
It really is a task, indeed, 

To sing you something new. 
However, in my humble way, 

I'U please you if I can, 
But mind you do not judge the coat — 
You always judge the man. 

Tho' far and near you roam, my boys. 

Let justice lead the van. 
Never judge the coat he wears, 
But always judge the man. 

If true nobility were judged. 
And measured by the soul, 
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There's nfiany sons of humble birth 
Who yet might crown the Pole ; 

The poor but honest son of toil, 
Tho' stamp'd with labour's tan, 

Might yet become a shining light 
Were we to judge the man. 

The man of letters — 'tis not he 

Who readiest assails ; 
The judges still are most severe 

Where ignorance prevails : 
No talents having of their own, 

They others' seek to scan ; 
But, ah I it is the coat they judge — 

They seldom judge the man. 

Now, all friends here, take this advice 

I now shall give to you : 
Let rich and poor be judged alike — 

Give merit still its due. 
The Mighty Judge that's over all, 

Who drew the wond'rous plan. 
His judgment falls not on the coat. 

But always on the man. 



||0tith, it |pa0t0 bttt £0t a <$ea00n. 

'^'IME is ever onward fleeting, 
vl^ Youth is gliding fast away ; 
Soon those tresses, dark and glossy. 
Will be mix'd with threads of grey ; 
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Soon the merry-hearted ministrel 
Shall behold Love's harp unstrung — 

Youth, it lasts but for a season — 
Why, we cannot still be young. 

Time, alas ! is ever stealing 

Roses from the cheek so fair, 
And replacing, for the dimples, 

Deeply channeFd seams of care. 
Now the voice is music lacking 

That has oft like angel sung — 
Youth, it lasts but for a season — 

Why, we cannot still be young. 

Lovely maiden, young and gentle. 

Theme of poet's tender lays — 
Blooming now in vernal beauty, 

Soon like drooping flower decays. 
All again, in quick succession. 

Seek the sod from whence they sprung ; 
Youth, it lasts but for a season — 

Why, we cannot still be young. 



TITIl ^-^^ golden youth from us has fled, 
\1\14 And locks are scant and grey, 
With sad regret we view the years 

Now idly pass'd away. 
In anguish oft our tears will flow, 

Alas ! but all in vain ; 
We see our folly when too late, 

And sigh for youth again. 
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Let not your early years slip past, 
Nor spend your time in vain ; 

Be up and doing while you're young, 
And reap the golden grain. 

Tis not when wrinkles trace the brow. 

Nor yet when locks are grey, 
Noi- when our form with years are bent, 

Is't time to make our hay. 
While manhood's might and vigour last 

Toil on and ne'er dismay. 
You'll be secure, when age appears. 

Against a rainy day. 

What tho' perchance a cloud may lower, 

The gloom will pass away ; 
We must with patience persevere, 

To cUmb Life's rugged brae ; 
Tho' oft our first attempts may fail, 

And cause us grief and pain. 
Ne'er cowardly throw the sponge aloft, 

But nobly try again. 



l^etjietDittQ the ^aet. 

♦jf%OW swift our early years fly past, 
n J Borne on with any wings, 
And each year as it runs its course 

Some sad misfortune brings. 
Could we but read our future state, 

Engraven on Life's scroll. 
How many slips and falls we'd count 

Before the final goal. 
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'Tis well we cannot raise the veil, 
. And read our future there — 
Alas ! too oft our fondest hopes 

Dissolve in humid air. 
'Tis better plann'd the Book of Fate 

To us should ne'er be known ; 
Let*e wisely use our present time — 

'Tis ajl that is our own. 

How sweet to gaze on early scenes 

With retrospective view, 
And see, amid the vernal showers, 

Youth's fresh and rosy hue. 
Oh, happy moments, past and gone, 

It seems but just a day 
Since I the moor-fowl's nest did seek 

Upon the heath-clad brae. 

Though oft amid youth's sunny hours, 

A threatening cloud may lower ; 
Yet, soon again, 'tis past and gone, 

Just like the fleeting shower. 
Though evening shadows cloud the brow, 

The coming dawn seems fair, 
And each to-morrow finds us fresh — 

Free from corroding care. 



5 



Air—" 0* a' the airta the win' can blaw." 

NOW have roamed through many climes, 
Far, far across the sea, 
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But none can e'er such joy impart 

As my sweet home to me ; 
Auld Scotland dear, my native hame, 

I fain would fly to thee ; 
Thy memW dear I'll still revere, 
Though &r across the sea. 

Then here's to Scotland's sturdy sons^ 

Here's to her lasses braw, 
111 drink yer health wi' richt guid will 
Tho' noo I'm far awa'. 

Tho' cruel fate hath made us part, 

My heart is ever there — 
My thoughts are with thy stalwart sons 

And lovely maidens fair ; 
No land on earth can thee excel 

In valour or in fame, 
The world o'er sweet minstrels sing, 

In praises o' thy name. 

Tho' severed now for many years. 

Thy mem'ry's ever green, 
Methinks I see thy silvery brooks 

Adorn each sylvan scene. 
In fancy oft, Benlomond's peak 

I gaze upon with pride ; 
While in my slumbers oft I see 

The bonnie river Qyde. 

Tho' foreign climes may ha'e bright skies, 

And boast of jewels rare, 
In beauty they can never vie 

Wi' Scotland's maidens fair ; 
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Our Scottish lads they lead the van 

On either land or sea, 
Their hearts are manly, stout, and brave, 

No matter where they be. 



;|^ABE WEEL, bonnie Scotland, for noo I maun 
Jl lea' thee, 

Fareweel to thy mountains and moss-covered 
fells, 
Fareweel to thy lakes and pure sparkling foim- 
tainsy 
Thy clear wimpling bumies and sweet flowery 
dells. 
Fareweel to the sang o* the sweet dappled 
mavis, 
Nae mair 'mang the woodlands your sweet 
notes I'll hear ; 
Nae mair, thou sweet blackbird, when gloamin' 
is fa'in*. 
Wilt thou lend thy music my sad soul to 
cheer. 

Dear Scotland, I love thee, tho* now we 

must part, 
Yet still tny fond memory's entwin'd 

round my heart, 
Wherever I wander, where'er I may 

be, 
Wi' pride and devotion FU think still 
on thee 



Dear Scotland, I love thee, tho' now I maim lea' 
thee, 
*Tis duty that calls, and I'm bound to obey, 
Yet still these dear scenes of my innocent child- 
hood 
1*11 cherish when I am from thee far away. 
Thou dear river Clyde, wi' your banks ever 
bonnie, 
Bespangled wi' gems that a queen weel micht 
wear, 
My heart it grows sad when I think I maun 
lea' thee. 
An' never thy music again to hear mair. 

Tho' far distant climes may have skies bright 
and sunny. 
The birds in their plumage may e'en ours excel, 
The dearly lov'd thistle, the violet, and daisy. 
The bright blooming heather, and bonnie 
bluebell. 
The sweet-scented thyme and the pink-colour'd 
foxglove. 
Again I shall never see wave o'er the lea. 
Yet, Scotland, my birthplace, I'll ever adore thee, 
I'll sigh for thee when I'm far o'er the sea. 



^fifiOYS, stand by your buntlines and clewlines 
•WJ and all, 

The sky's dark and low'ring, we'll soon have a 
squall; 
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Let go the halyards, all hands shorten sail, 
And show that true Britons ne'er blanch in a 

gale; 
Aloft, boys, aloft, with your jackets so blue. 
Each man to his post, and his best let him do ; 
Well trust the good Pilot, Who guides every 

sail, 
Our darling ship, Polly, may yet brave the gale. 
Aloft, boys, aloft, with your jackets so blue. 
Each man to his post, and his best let 

him do ; 
We'll trust the Good Pilot, who guides 

every sail. 
Our darlmg ship, Polly, may yet brave 
the gale. 

Haul, haul out to windward, pass the lashing 

around. 
The reef-points examine before you con^e down ; 
Be sure that the ear-rings are firm and fast. 
And that all your hitches have got the right 

cast. 
To the foretopsail sheets now make haste, my 

brave crew, 
The sea is fast swelling, we must heave her to ; 
Sheet home, my brave heroes, sheet home and 

belay ; 
Now, helmsman, steady, and luff if you may. 

Cheer up, boys, cheer up, tho' now the sky's 
gloomy, 
Beyond that dark surface are bright streaks of 
blue, 
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The clouds now are showing their bright silver 
lining, 
Our trig little Polly she'll yet weather 
through. 
Look there 1 my brave tars, now we're land fiist 
approaching, 
Look! right o'er the port-bow stands lofty 
Cape Clear ; 
Thanks to our Good Pilot, the danger is over. 
We'll soon press the lips of the girls we love 
dear. 



nVLEASE to buy a TeU\ sir— 
11^ A CitV or a Mail — 
Faither. he's beneath the yird. 
An' mither's auld an' frail ; 
I'm wearied an' I'm hungry, 

An' I'm soakit thro' wi' weet — 
Will nae yin buy a paper noo ? 
I'd like a bite to eat 

Please to buy a Tele\ sir, 

The paper's guid an' clean ; 
The print is big an' bonnie. 
An' it winna hurt yer een. 
Buy a Citi* or the Times, 

A Star or Evening News — 
You'll see about the shipwrecks. 
And the suffring of their crews. 
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Please to buy a paper, sir — 

It's in the latest news 
Aboot that chiel O'Donovan, 

Wha's troubled wi' the " blues ; " 
He swears he'll smash the Englishmen, 

An' sink their ships at sea ; 
Then blaw the hale o' London up, 

An' set Ould Ireland frea 

Please to buy a paper, sir — 

A bawbee's a' the cost — 
Te'll see that Osman Digna 

Has noo gi'en up the ghost. 
He's just anither 'Donovan — 

Can only bum an' blaw — 
But when the kilty lads appear 

He quickly shiefawa'/^ 

Kin' sir, do buy a paper. 

If vou've a coin to spare. 
You'll get the full particulars 

'Bout the " Lion " and the " Bear." 
The " Bear " he now is growling. 

And fain wad show his claws. 
But I think he wad be safer. 

To keep oot the " Lion's " paws. 



Jn^Y name is Pat Loony, and though I seem 
XII J spoony, 

You'll find I'm a bit of a tight Irish man ; 



I can empty a nogffin', Or stan' a good floggin'. 

And where there s a row I can go for my man. 
Sure 'twas myself and bould Hicky OTlannigan 
Show'd them a clean tip at the wake of 
M'Cann ; 
There were a few skulls got annointed that 
evening — 
We red out the i^hole house just cleaii to a 
man. 

The first boy I went for was big Barney Duffy ; 

The next I made clout at was Rosie M'Graw, 
But ould Andy Roohy just sprang from a corner 
An', sowl, let me have one just right on the 
jaw; 
I then made a tare, an' says — "Micky, don't 
hould me ; 
You know I won't let you, nor no other man." 
Whack went my shilellah, and down went ould 
Roony, 
Just clane on the top of the corpse of M'Cann. 

Och boys, it was then was the great consterna- 
tion — 
Such screaming and howling and tearing of 
hair; 
'Twould do your heart good just to see how ould 
Roony 
Kept hugging poor Paddy as tight as a bear. 
And bould Matty Shivers, with scarce a dud on 
her, 
She swore by the Book that the priest he 
t^otild know — 
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"Sure poor Paddy's corpse will be mtirder'd 
entirely — 
You nasty ould brute, will you not let him 

go- 
Poor Paddy, God rest him, had he beeb but 
living, 
And just saw the honour was paid for his 
sake, 
I'm sure he'd ne'er grudge just to die again over, 

And bid us once more to attend at his wake ; 
And, barrin' the scuffle, they were strapping 
fellows, 
With elegant blackthorns, every man ; 
But, boys, I could notice that one of the party 
Was keeping his eye on ould Widow M'Cann. 



Ipabbs anil the <^team <^Abt)s. 

ynV Y name is Paddy Monochan, 
X lU I'm a native of the sod. 
My ould brogues they're near off my feet. 

Just looking for a job ; 
I've search'd the whole of Greenock town. 

But work I can get none, 
Though the best credentials I can show 

From good ould Priest Malone. 

I then went to the Jim Watt Dock, 

Just for to try my luck. 
And, boys, I saw a navvy there, 

Know'd how to fill a truck ; 
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The shovel that the boy had got 
Could hold a ton or more, 

And ev'ry time he stoop'd his back 
He grunted like a boar. 

You talk about your Fin M'Cool, 

O'Briens, and M*Ghees, 
But yen's the boy can find the stuflF, 

And fill it at his ease ; 
A saucy dog youll find he is : 

He smokes from mom till night, 
And though the gaffer's standing by 

He won t put out his pipe. 

May I never see the sod again. 

Nor yet the County Down, 
But he'd smoke as much tobacco 

As the half of Greenock town ; 
A meaner spalpeen all my life 

I'm sure 1 never saw. 
Though you were dying for a smoke 

He won't say take a draw. 

So now, old boy, I'm for the road, 

You won't see me again, 
I'd rather go and cut the turf 

Along with Paddy Cain ; 
So grunt away and smoke your fill, 

I'm glad to quit your sight. 
But I will try and find a boy 

Will smash your ugly pipe. 
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Air—*' The Charming Toung Widow I met in the Train." 

f^'M an ould widow, my maiden name's 
J Broggan, 

I came from a town they call sweet Maghera ; 
I wance wis good-lookin', in troth I wis hand- 
some, 

But never a tooth I've now got in my jaw. 
The night I got wed to ould Paddy O'Mailly, 

The murtheren thaif he brought on me 
disgrace, 
Because for a joke I kissed young Neddy Duffy, 

He shifted my nose a bit out of its place. 

Ahra musha I bad luck to the night that I met 
him 

In ould Pegg M'Clusky's beyant at the " bog," 
Sure I'd been better for fife to wear crutches 

Than tie myself up to the drunken ould hog. 
When he came courtin' he was a fine fellow, 

As modest's an angel just down from the sky ; 
But scarce had I got the gould ring on my 
finger 

When he tuk a notion to colour my eye. 

The durty ould haything, had it not been for 
him 
I might have been wed to a dacent young 
man; 
Sure every night at my ould father s cabin, 
The boys they were boxing for who'd get ray 
han' ; 
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In troth I don't wonder ; altiiough that I say it, 
It iust wis myself had the swate-luekin' face ; 

Bad luck to the colleen from here to Dungannon, 
Whin I was just twenty, cud tie my shoe lace. 

And now, though I'm forty, just luck at my 
figure, 
Where cud ye see such a beautiful waist ; 
The ladies all praise me, the gint's they admire 
me. 
They all say I've got such an elegent taste ; 
Now since Paddy's gone, I'll cock up my beaver, 

To catch the boys' eyes FU do what I can, 
I'm not yet that ould, nor yet so bad-luckin'. 
But I might take the eye of some strapping 
young man. 



jfticks, £ $noto Hon l^ike Mhisks. 

Air—" Somebody whispered so sweetly." 

SURE, Micky, I know you like whisky. 
And that, I am sure, you know well ; 
But where you get money to buy it 

Is more than I really can tell ; 
But somehow or other you'll have it, 
It matters not where you may be, 
Bad luck to ye, for an ould spalpeen, 
You'd drink near the full ov the sea. 

You say your mouth just houlds a noggin. 
Now, Micky, you wag a foul jaw ; 
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A quart oft I've seen disappearing 
Ere ever a breath you could draw. 

Sure whisky you'd drink for a wager, 
But work you would not for day ; 

Though now your poor children's in tatters, 
Just ready for flying away. 

Sure, look at myself since you've got me, 

A girl that was wance clane an' trig. 
The ould duds I now have got on me, 

They scarcely would wash down a gig. 
My cheeks they were once red and rosy. 

But now their fresh bloom is all gone. 
Each day I grow liker a spectre — 

Nought's left but the skin and the bone. 

Dear Micky, you must quit the whisky ; 

You know 'tis a mighty bad job, 
To see you each night full as Bacchus, 

And lying down worse than a hog. 
Now, Micky, just sware you will quit it — 

I know you will plaze me, you will. 
Keep back from ould Paddy M*Clusky — 

The mischief take him and his still. 



Jfdtnnie, ge re ®rotoin' geg Jf^itb & a £Ubtxt\ 

ynV AN, Johnnie, ye're growin' gey fond o' a 
I II J nebfu'. 

But, heth, ye maun quat it, or we'll no agree ; 
Ye're burnin' yer inside wi' brimstane an' water. 

An' leavin' the hoose just without a bawbee. 
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There, look at wee Joekie, he's rinnin' barefitit, 

Wi' feet red as partins wi' paidlin' ootby, 
An' you comin' hame, after lea'in' yer siller 
Wi' that brazen limmer ca'd Luekie M'Kie. 
Johnnie, my man, tak' guid care o' yer siller; 
'Tis hard, hard win, but it sune flees awa'; 
Noo, mark what I tell ye, when siller ye're 
wantin', 
Yer freen's gey an' seldom will gi'e ye 
a ca'. 

Ye maun gi'e ower drinkin' that nasty fire-water, 

An' try for a while a guid strong cup o' tea, 
Yell fin' it will cheer 3'^e, an' no steal yer senses, 

An', man, what an odds in the hoose you will see. 
Yer heid, in the mornin', it wadna be bizzin', 

Yer thrapple, it wadna be rusty an' dry. 
If ye'd sit by the side o' yer ain cosy ingle, 

An' ne'er ca' the gate o' auld Luekie M*Kie. 

Man, Johnnie, for aince in yer life, tak' up 
courage 
The next time ye see her, yer heid turn awa' ; 
Ye ken that yer bawbees at hame are a' needed 
To mak' yer bit wifie and weans look fu' 
braw. 
Man, Johnnie, yersel' it wad gi'e muckle plea- 
sure 
If ye'd for a while the temptation resist ; 
Ye'd see yer bit wifie and yer weans on the 
Sundays 
Gang oot, like their neebours, fu' decently 
drest. 
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Jist tak' the advice o' yer ain wifie Maggie- 



Ye ken that she'll no bid ye dae ony ill : 
See, there's a white shillin', gang join the teetotal, 

An' ne'er lei me see ye again buy a gill. 
Let big-bellied "Pubs" gang an' work for a 
livin', 
They've ta'en lang enough what the puir folk 
should eat — 
If I had my will, I wad get them a' besoms, 
An' gi'e them a job — mak' them sweep doon 
the street. 



'^'HOU cursfed Demon, quit my sight, 
Vl^ The cause of all my cares ; 
Thou dost entice, delude, beguile, 

And skilful set thy snares. 
For even now I would thee grasp, 

Though conscience bids me no ; 
Thy potent spell unmans me quite, 

And does me overthrow. 

Though oft with good intentions fraught 

And resolutions strong, 
I often tried to burst the bonds 

That have bound me so long ; 
But weak our best endeavours are 

Unaided from above ; 
Let's put our trust in Him on high — 

Thou knowest God is love. 
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Although at times we're sorely tried, 

'Tis woven in the plan ; 
Be patient, brothers, do not fret, 

It is the lot of man. 
Strong drink can ne'er assuage our grief, 

Nor mitigate our woe ; 
Let's cling to Temperance through this life, 

And crush our deadly foe. 

For he who tries, and does his best, 

Is sure to gain the day ; 
Be heroes in this noble cause. 

Let come or go what may. 
Let Temperance be our guiding star. 

And shun the tempter's sway ; 
Unto a brother lend a hand. 

Lest he should go astray. 



'^'ELL me not in doleful accents, 
\1^ That our Summer Fair is gone ; 
For, methinks, I hear the music. 

And I see the merry throng. 
Oh 1 how happy in my childhood, 

I have often wandered there, 
With my little brother Johnnie, 

Just to see the Summer Fair. 

The' some years have rolled above me, 
Childhood's days seem dear to me ; 
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Oft I bless the happy moments, 
When from care and sorrow free. 

What's this life without enjoyment I 
Why look gloomy and despair I 

Come, cheer up, and make you ready 
Just to see the Summer Fair. 

See the lads and lasses coming, 

They are smiling, and look gay, 
And the little urchins running 

To meet Wombwell o'er the bay. 
Hark I the caravans are coming — 

See the youngsters how they stare 
As they jog along together 

Just to see the Summer Fair. 

There youTl see the Irish giant. 

And the London barmaids too. 
And the wheel of fortune spinning. 

While they bet on black and blue. 
Height and weight, all for a penny, 

In a soft and easy chair, 
And your lungs you will get tested 

As you journey through the Fair. 

Hark I methinks I hear the tinkle 

Of the silvery-toned guitar. 
And, amidst yon smiling circle, 

Stands the brave old '* Malabar ; " 
See the youngsters gather round him. 

While the balls fly in the air — 
Many are the happy faces 

You can witness at the Fair. 
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Now the time is fast approaching 

When the " powers that be " can say 
K poor showmen get a living, 

Or should still be kept at bay. 
Oh I 'tis hard to see them wandering 

Hopeless, heartless, here and there, 
And nowhere to get a living 

Since they've lost the Summer Fair. 

The above was written on the occasion of the Magistrates puttinfr ft 
stop to shows coming into town at our Fair. However, the majority of 
the working class was in favour of the showmen getting leave to earn a 
crust as well as themselves, and managed to carry their point 



'^txt'6 to Jlttlli 9ai0les; ox, Wxt JEill at tlte 

Jlttlli <$tans Iprae, 

♦jf%ERE'S to auld Paisley, dear toon o' my 
Uj childhood — 
Though lang we've been pairted, I think on 
thee still ; 
Aye fresh on my memory's those dear days o' 
boyhood, 
When I made the bobbins at Farquharson's milL 
At six i' the morning I'd rise frae my hammock 
As blythe as a lammie at first dawn o' May — 
While tne bell o' the Heich Kirk kept chiming 
its music, 
I hied to the Mill at the auld Stany Brae. 

Fill up your glasses, my braw Paisley 
laddies, 
An' drink to the Coats', the Clarks, 
ane an' a'; 
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Gang whaur ye will, ye can ne'er fin' 
their equal — 
We'd a' miss them sairly if they were 
awa\ 

Here's to the Garden whaur stan's the braw 
fountain, 
An' sprinkles its water sae bonnie an' clear ; 
Here's to the donor, oor kind-hearted Tammie, 

Whase memory we'll cherish an' ever hold dear. 
Here's to his freen's, may they ne'er want a 
shilling. 
But aye hae abundance an' plenty to spare ; 
For nane o' them yet that I ever heard tell o' 
But what was aye guid and real kind to the 
puir. 

Here's to Clarks' Hall, wi' its music bells ringing, 

To cheer us when prospects are gloomy and 
drear ; 
Here's to kind Geordie, the noble bequeather, 

Whase undying memory we'll ever revere. 
Here's to the freen's that he's left ahint him, 

Wha's made o' the vera same stufi^ as himsel' ; 
Their hearts are as guid an' as pure as the mettle 

That ever wis mounted or cast in a bell. 

Here's to the workers I the sawyers an' turners, 
The blockers an' borers, an' knickers an' a' — 

The laddies that polish, the knarlers an' gluers. 
The dyers and packers — success to ye a'. 

Here's to the lassies that win' the wee bobbins, 
The winders an' spinners, an' those I can't 
name! 
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The wish o' my heart is, whene'er ye're tired 
workin', 
Ye a' may get married to guid honest men. 

Here's to the weavers, I manna forget them — 
Lang may the shuttle keep time wi' their 
luim ! 
Here's to their women, may God ever bless 
them, 
An* ne'er let the sides o' their meal-pock fa' 
in! 
Here's to the wee things that gang wi' the tuim 
anes. 
As prood as a peacock when spreadin' its tail, 
An' bring back the fa' anes to keep faither 
workin' 
To get something guid to mak' a drap kail ! 

Here's to the lassies, the braw Paisley lassies 1 

For beauty an' grace there's few can compare : 
I'll think o' them kindly whaurever I wander. 

Although there was ane made my heart gey 
an' sair. 
I'll noo hae to stop, for my throat's gettin' rusty ; 

I fin' the lump risin' — I canna mair say ; 
The tear to my e'e I can noo fin' is stealin', 

When I think on the mill at the auld Stany 
Brae. 
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'TTWAS on a bonnie August day, 
Vt The birds were on the' witg, 
The lads and maids, both young and fair. 

Were dancing in a ring. 
The merry band was, playing airs. 

Responsive to their call. 
And happy were the hearts that day. 

Of those at Broadstone HalL 

Our reverend Doctor Kennedy, 

Much praise to him is due ; 
I'm sure he nobly did his best. 

And man no more can do. 
To see his blvthe and happy smile. 

It was a pleaeaDt sight. 
And the little childrenr round him. 

All in their pure delight. 

To see them run would do you good, 

For some in sacks were tied, 
And many slips and falls they had 

As to the goal they hied ; 
And some were busy drinking tea, 

Afid others eating bun, 
While some did at the football kick 

And thus kept up the fun. 

And when the games were over. 

And quiet again restored, 
They straightway to the mansion wettt, 

And s«u&g praiee ta the Lord. 
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With voices sweet a pretty hymn 

Was sung by one and all, 
The word of God was heard resound 

All over Broadstone HalL 

I hope our noble *' Master John,** 

And his dear lady, too, 
May still abound in mutual love, 

And sorrows have but few ; 
And the Giver of all blessings 

Be still within their call, 
And send the messenger of peace 

To dwell in Broadstone HalL 

The above was written on the occasion of a school excursion that took 
place at Broadstone Hall, a large mansion aboat a mile east of Port- 
Glasgow. " Mr John " (Mr John Birkmyre) is lord of the manor, and 
is rery much respected in the neighbourhood for his kind benevolent 
spirit to all classes. His large grounds are open to all pleasure parties 
who conduct themselves in a proper manner. 



JftS Jfohnnie kzs datu. 

Air — ** Jessie the Flower o' Dunblane." 

^^M sad, sad an' lanely — there's naething a 
^ pleasure. 

My hopes are a' blasted, nae joys noo remain ; 
My Johnnie's awa' far across the wide ocean, 

An' left me to sob an' to sigh a' alane. 
The days noo seem lang, an' the nichts unco 
eerie, 

While cheerless I sit by the ingle alane ; 
In vain I look ower, an' I glint at the window, 

For nae ane comes near me, or taps at the pane. 
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The nicht that we pairted — forget it I canna, 

His look was eae strange-like, far, far frae 
himser ; 
Beyond his blythe smile I could see sorrow 
lurking, 

But what was the cause o't, I couldna weel tell. 
A love-card he drew from his bosom an' gied me, 

A basket wi' roses and violets sae braw ; 
In bricht gouden letters the words shining on it, 

" Be true to me, darling, when I'm far awa." 

A lock o' his ain hair sae bonnie and yellow, 

Unrivalled by sunbeams that gleam frae the 
west, 
I've plaited an' tied wi' a braw silken ribbon, 

A treasure I'll ever hold dear to my breast. 
The ring on my finger is the first gift he gied me, 

That type o' his true love I'll ever retain ; 
Tho' aften the saut tears are liken to blin' me. 

It cheers me to kiss it when Fm a' alane. 

When gloaming is fa'in' and naebody lookin', 

I tak' oot my plaidie and steal frae my hame ; 
I hie to the spot an' I view the auld biggin' — 
Whaur Jommie first kiss'd me an' ca d me his 
ain. 
But oh ! it seems weird-like, an' a' things seem 
waefa'. 
The voice of the corrie in mournful refrain ; 
A dirge seems to sing — as 'twould join in the 
sadness. 
And share in my sorrow since Johnnie has 
gaeiL 
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Jir0t §niht ^aton o OBaris Wot^t. 

^^^ELL me not, when love is kindl'd 
Vb In a fond and faithful breast, 
That the flame can be extinguish'd. 

Or the passion be sum)ress'd. 
Years but add to our affection, 

Time it never can remove 
Memories o' the lost and dear one, 

First bright dawn o' early love. 

Still her vision hovers o'er me, 

like an angel from above ; 
In my dreams I hear her whisper — 

" I am watching o'er you, love ; 
Come and meet me, I am waiting 

On a £ax and distant shore. 
There our hearts will be united. 

There in life we'll part no more" 

Could I fly on eagle's pinions 

O'er the ocean's foamy crest, 
Dearest maid, I'd soon embrace thee — 

I would clasp thee to my breast ; 
Then I'd prove my fond affection 

On your ruby lips divine — 
A' this world o' wealth an' grandeur 

I would gie to ca' ye mine. 

Tho' our loving hearts asunder 
By some ruthless fate's been torn, 

Yet, I'll come an' meet thee, darling — 
I will fearless brave the storm. 
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When my bark is on the ocean, 
Winging like the gentle dove, 

Thoughts of you will cheer me onward, 
First bright dawn o' early love. 



^ke U0ber0 grjcam. 

iy DREAM'D that I was young again, 
^ And sporting o'er the lea, 
An' listening to the lark's sweet song 

Beneath yon spreading tree. 
I thought 1 gathered wild flowers there, 

From yon bespangled dell — 
The daisies and sweet-scented thyme, 

Whose beauties none excel. 

'Twaa there I saw a feiry form, 

Wi' eyes o' azure blue, 
And o'er her shoulders tresses hung, 

0' the brightest golden hue ; 
In her white hand she held a rose— 

'Twas glist'ning wet wi' dew — 
She says — '* My love, this pretty flower, 

I'm keeping it for you." 

Wi' modest blush on her sweet face, 

The rose she gave to me ; 
She bade me wear it near my heart 

Wherever I might be ; 
" And when the leaves they wither'd are, 

And drooping with decay. 
You'll think upon your Mary Jane 

Who now is far away. 
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Adieu I my love I must be gone, 

The evening shades draw near, 
But still, within this heart of mine, 

I hold thy image dear." 
" Stay ! stay I " I cried, but she was gone ; 

" Come back, my peerless queen I " 
I then awoke — my vision gone — 

'Twas but an empty dream. 



JEb Salint0hjcr JEaib. 

f> HAVE climbed the steep Bengullion 
^ While the sun was going to rest ; 
I have viewed the craggy mountains 

In their heathy garments dressed ; 
I have wa,tched the little lambkins 

While wantonly they played, 
But nought can cheer this heart of mine 

Like my Dalintober Maid. 

I have viewed our lovely Islay, 

And Jura from afar ; 
I have sat and watched the sea-birds 

Round the Island of Davaar ; 
Like a giant in the distance, 

I have seen the Ailsa Craig ; 
Give me the glance of her bright eye — 

My Dalintober Maid. 

I oft have wandered by the beach, 
And gathered pretty sheUs; 
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I have listened to the music 

Of the silvery Sabbath bells ; 
I have gathered pretty wild flowers 

Of every hue and shade, 
And wove a wreath for her fair brow — 

My DaUntober Maid. 

I've wandered by the old churchyard 

Where my ancestors lay ; 
IVe watched my father's little craft 

Glide gently o'er the bay ; 
What though at times my heart is sad. 

And prospects in the shade, 
Fll still be cheery when I see 

My Dalintober Maid. 



^he JEilkmatb o* ^arkUa. 

^ LIKE to wanfler by the Clyde 
^ In leafy month of June, 
When flow'rets gay, in every hue, 

Breathe forth their rich perfume. 
W^hen wee birds warble forth their lays 

Frae ilka bush an tree, 
'Tis then I lo'e to meet my dear 

Sweet lassie o' Parklea. 

When ev'ning shadows gently fa'. 
An' twinkling stars are seen, 

I'll hie me to some cosy neuk 
Whaur we may talk unseen ; 
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There, underneath the spreading te^cH, 

Or silvery hawthorn tree, 
Sweet words Til whisper in her ear — 

Dear lassie o' Parklea. 

Aft hae I met her near Woodh»', 

A spot I lo'e to name, 
Whaur Nature's gems in smiling mood 

Adorn each wood and plain ; 
There, 'neath the hazel's shady bou^. 

Beside the wild-rose tree, 
In fond embrace IVe sat wi' her — 

Sweet lassie o' Parklea. 

When zephyrs kiss the dewy mead 

An' fan the yellow corn, 
I see her skipping o'er the lawn 

Before the break o' mom. 
Wi' Highland plaid an' coatie neat, 

An' bright an' lauchin' e'e, 
She's queen o' gems, my ain dear lass, 

The milkmaid o' Parklea. 



y^OWN yon glen whaur rins the burnie, 
jy There I oft was wont to stray, 
Pu'in wild flowers, makin' posies, 

Blythely ha'e I spent the day. 
Or beneath the silvery hawthorn, 

Breathin' fragrance aft I lay. 
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Dreaming o' her peerless beauty, 
Lovely lassie o' Clune brae. 

Graeefu' hang her golden tresses, 

Bright as sunbeams from above, 
Sweet her smile and sae bewitching, 

Meek and gentle as a dove. 
E'en Uke diamonds brightly shining, 

Blacker than the glossy slae, 
Still sae blythe, an' aye sae cheery, 

Lovely lassie o' Clune brae. 

Sweetly sings the mellow mavis, 

'Mang the birches, frae the thorn. 
Thro' the lift the laverock pipin', 

Blythely greets the dewy morn. 
Frae his cosy neuk, the robin 

Lends his sweet and gentle lay. 
While the kye she's hameward ca'in. 

Lovely lassie o' Clune! brae. 

Other maids may flaunt in grandeur, 

And be slaves to fashion's law, 
But the lass wi' hame-made coafcie. 

She's the flow'r amang them a' ; 
Tho' at times I'm sad and dreary, 

When misfortune comes my way, 
Yet her smile aye mak's me cheery, 

Lovely lassie o' Clune brae. 
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^'VE wandered o'er the heath-clad hills, 
^ When flowers were in their bloom, 
I've heard the skylark sweetly sing 

In thrilling notes at noon ; 
I've heard the lapwing screaming past, 

And skim the flowery dell, 
I've heard the milkmaid's silvery notes 

Blend with the fragrant gale. 

I've sat upon yon scraggy knoll, 

And watched the lambkins play, 
I've breathed the pure and balmy air. 

That kissed the new-mown hay ; 
I've heard the speckled mavis sing, 

From yonder hawthorn tree ; 
But ah I the milkmaid's silvery notes 

Were sweeter far to me. 

How sweet to roam among the hills, 

And climb yon heathery brae, 
How sweet to hear the linnet sing. 

From yonder dewy spray ; 
But something sweeter far I hear, 

As carelessly I stroll. 
The silvery notes of her sweet voice, 

The Maiden of DevoL 
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Air—" 0' a' the airts the win' can blaw." 

^ LIKE to wander by the stream 
^ Where pretty flowVets grow ; 
I like to see the wavelets dance, 

And gamble to and fro ; 
I like to watch the minnows sport, 

Along the sparkling rill, 
But gie to me sweet Jessie's smile — 

The pride o' Linwood Mill. 

My Jessie's young, my Jessie's fair, 

Wi' een sae bonnie blue, 
An' sweetest smiles are ever seen 

Play roun' her bonnie mou'; 
The crimson daisy on the lea. 

The violet, sweeter still. 
Would hang their heads were Jessie near — 

The pride o' Linwood Mill. 

When first I saw her gentle form, 

'Twas standing by the stream, 
Her lovely image mirror'd there 

Might grace a poet's dream ; 
The light- winged moments swiftly flew 

As I stood calm and still. 
And gazed on her angelic form — 

The pride o' Linwood Mill. 

But ah I my muse can ne'er define, 
A form so sweet and rare, 
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The purest gems that deck the mead, 
Can ne'er wi' her compare ; 

The music o' her mellow voice, 
Alone my soul can thrill, 

Wi' modest wile she's won my heart— 
The pride o' Linwood Mill 



HGAIN the golden dawn appears. 
The hunter's horn I hear. 
The laverock now ascends the lift, 

Wi' notes fu' loud an' clear ; 
Noo op'ning flowers their fragrance breathe 

O'er ilka hill and dale, 
While slumbering lies the lass I loe — 
Sweet flower o' Leven Vale. 

let me stray by Leven's banks. 

Sweet music's in thy stream, 
There Nature's gems adorn the spot, 

Whaur lives my gentle queen ; 
The summer's rose smiles on the tree, 

Beside the lily pale, 
But ah 1 a brighter gem for me — 

Sweet flower o' Leven Vale. 

We twa hae climb'd Benlomond's steep, 

Amang the craggy braes ; 
We've pluck'd the brambles frae the brake, 

And pu'd the glossy slaes ; 



Amang the heather bloom weVe sat, 
While I wad tell love's tale, 

And fondly press close to my heart 
The flower o' Leven Vale. 

0, happy were those golden hours, 

Then sorrow had no part. 
When first I press'd sw:eet Jessie's lip?, 

And won her gentle heart ; 
The light-winged moments swiftly flew, 

While 'neath the moonbeams pale 
I first beheld my peerless gem, — 

Sweet flower o' Leven Vale. 



^he Jl0toer 0' 8800^ ^a'. 

^fifiLYTHE Nature again dons her robes o' the 
JO summer. 

Her garlands now weaving o'er mountain and 
brae; 
With sun-flnger gilding the flowers that lie 
sleeping, 
And bids them awake in their bridal array. 
The hedgerows and meadows in beauty are 
teeming, 
Like strings o' rich pearls sae bonnie an' braw, 
While I by the banks o' the Clyde sweetly musinf; 
Upon my dear lassie, sweet flower o' Wood Ha'. 
While I by the banks o' the Clyde 

sweetly musing 
Upon my dear lassie, ^weet flower 
o' Wood Ha\ 
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The blackbird's loud notes through the plantin' 
are ringing, 
The mavis pipes loudly the lang summer's day, 
The linnet and shelfa now join the glad chorus, 
An' add to the music their sweet silvery lay. 
The voice o' the cuckoo's now heard in the wood- 
land, 
And bids us be cheery, noo Winter's awa' ; 
While 1 sit embowered amang the green bushes, 
Alang wi' my dearie, sweet flower o' Wood 
Ha'. 

The moor-cock whirrs past, while the plover is 
screaming. 
And shakes frae the rose bush the bright 
crystal spray — 
Now Sol is retiring, 'midst beauty and splendour. 
His golden wings spreading o'er river and bay. 
The lav'rock is now seen like speck on the sky 
way. 
His wee throat is weary, an' soon he maun fa' ; 
But ah ! there's a bird to my soul ever singing, 
My ain bonnie lassie, the flower o' Wood Ha', 



'^T'HE gold streaks o' dawn frae the eastward 
%i^ are peeping. 

The hamlet and village are peaceful and still. 
No sound save the zephyr amang the leaves 
rustling. 

The clear nppling burnie or murmuring riU ; 
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But hark ! now the laverock's begun his sweet 
matin, 
The birds frae the woodland soon join in the 
choir, 
O, fitin would they wake my dear lass from her 
slumber, 
My ain dearest Mary, sweet maid o' Bowmore. 

The sun now 'mid purple and gold is ascending. 

Diffusing fresh beauty o'er hillside and lea, 
The bright gems o' summer, their blossom un- 
folding. 
The sweet blushing rose-bud now smiles on 
the tree. 
Each mountain and moorland looks gay in its 
splendour, 
Wi' rich purple blossoms profusely clad o'er, 
But a' the blossoms an' flow'rs o' fair summer, 
Could ne'er vie wi' Mary, sweet maid o' Bow- 
more. 

Her step is as light as the fawn on the moun- 
tain, 

Sae gracefii' she trips o'er yon heathy clad brae. 
Her cheek is the type o' the wild rose's blossom. 

Her breath is the fragrance o' newly mown hay 
The lot o' the wealthy I never can envy, 

I want nae their treasures, nor bright golden 
store, 
Gri'e me a wee cot 'mang my ain native heather, 

Alang wi' my Mary, sweet maid o' Bowmore. 
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^he JRatb ^hst Jlalu0 the ^e$. 

'W'HE sun is fast reclining now 
^1^ Towards the golden west, 
The wee birds now hae quit their sangs 

To seek their cosy nest ; 
The lofty "Ben," wi' crimson peak, 

Proclaims the close o* day, 
Sa^ m awa to meet my dear — 

The maid that makes the hay. 

I like to hear her cheery voice. 

For sweetest music's there ; 
The woodland birds wi' mellow notes 

Could ne'er wi' her compare. 
The beauties o' the summer rose. 

Nor yet the lily sweet. 
Can e'er excel the peerless blend 

Diffused on her fair cheek. 

Her laughin' e'e o' bonnie blue 

The very bird wad wile ; 
Nae heart could ever rest unmoved 

Wi' her bewitching smile. 
Gae awa wi' Faehion's saucy queen. 

An a' the gear they hae ; 
Gae me ae blink o' my dear maid 

Amang the new mown hay. 



Mn <§toeet Ctotttrg |!Pa00. 

^nV Y lassie works amang the hay, 
X lU She's clad baith neat and clean ; 
Wr cheeks like blushin' flowers o' May, 

An' bonnie lauchin' een. 
She wears nae fause nor hallow mask, 

The captive to ensnar^^ 
But just a modest silver harp 

Adonis her golden hair. 

When warblers si;<reet begiil' td 6tii? 

An' gr^et the d^Wy nidhi; 
I hie to* feast my een oil' hi^i* 

Amati^ thi6 ngg^ 6' corii: 
Wi' lingering gift^S I vilew^ her f6rii, 

While swift thi^' lilom^iltri prdfte-^ 
A tender flower without a thorn 

Is my sweet cbuhtiy lass. 

The betiuti^s o' the sunltii^r r666, 

Nor yet the lily sw6et. 
Can e'6r the treasures full diddibs^ 

Defined on her fidr chieiek. 
The w6e birds glAd on dewy wilig. 

They bid the heart reioice ; 
But to my soul they ne er can bring 

The music o' her voice. 

I ne'er shall woo ambition's drealtn, 

Nor seek its wa' to scdl^; 
Gi'e me an hour Wi' her at e'en, 

Beside the Inilkin' pail. 
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Let sorrows come, let sorrows gae, 
The sable clouds will pass, 

The darkest night will aye be day 
Wi* my sweet country lass. 



JReet me st the (Sloamin , Jean. 

^nVEET me at the gloamin', lass, 
X lU When a' is calm and still. 
When Luna sheds her silvery licht 

O'er mountain, moor, and hill. 
We'll wander, lassie, side by side, 

Far through the tingling grove, 
When on your ruby lips 111 seal 

My fond undying love. 

Meet me at the gloamin', love. 

When Sol gangs to his rest. 
And, dying, weaves a bonnie wreath 

To busk the golden west. 
When stamies blink high i' the lift 

An' keek thro' heaven's blue screen. 
My soul shall drink those springs o' love — 

Your sparkling bright blue een. 

Meet me at the gloamin', love. 

Beneath the shady dell, 
Whaur nane will hear love's whisper. 

Except your bonnie sel'. 
When bush and tree bright jewels wear, 

An' wee flowers steek their een, 
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m utter what ye'U like to hear, 
My ain' my bonnie Jean. 

Meet me at the gloamin', lass, 

Amang the yellow broom, 
Whaur hides the plover and the whaup 

That feast upon the bloom. 
When startled conies jouk about, 

An' play aroun' the brae, 
Meet me at the gloamin', Jean, 

An' I will name the day. 



Pttle £UIL 

T^ARLING, though your golden tresses, 
7mf Now may lack their sunny hue ; 
And those sparkling orbs their brightness, 

And thy step its fleetness too. 
Yet thy voice is still unchanged, 

Sweeter than the vesper bell. 
Softer than the dewy zephyr 

Kissing flowerets in yon delL 

Though for years we've now been sever'd. 

Time never can efiace 
That look of love you gave to me — 

That blush on your sweet face ; 
And the words that then were spoken. 

Darling, none can ever tell ; 
Yet my pledge is still unbroken, 

My own peerless little NeU. 



tn 



ThonA TwL bronzed with foreign dimes, love. 

And my brow bears marks of care. 
Thy fond image BtiU was near me, 

I our sweet smile was ever there ; 
Oft when in the broil of battle, 

'Midst the hissing shot and shell. 
Your bright vision cheered me onward. 

My own darling, little NelL 

There's the token that you gave me : 

One bright ttess of golden hair, 
Near mv heart I still have kept it, 

Fondly with a lover's care ; 
Now Fve come to claim the promise, 

When with tears we bade farewell, — 
Tell me is your heart unchangM, 

My own darling, little Nell? 



®libette. 

AiE— ** My Darling Mignonette.** 

^T'HE other day, while strolling in the meadows, 
Vi^ A pretty little charmer there I met ; 
She cast a glance at me as I was passing, 

That glance of love I never can forget. 
Her gaze, it was so sweet and fascinating, 

While on me her two brilliant orbs were set ; 
TraHsfix'd, I gazed upon her peerless beauty, — 

0, have you seen my charming Olivette. 
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She's sportive as the lambkins on the hill-side, 
She's the sweetest little blonde I ever met, 

There's music sweet and mellow in her laughter, 
Oh, have you seen my charming Olivette. 

Her lovely lips are tinged with pure vermillion, — 

When parted, purest pearls they disclose, 
Her bosom's whiter than the maiden snowdrift, 

Her blush outvies the lovely simimer rose. 
Her voice is like the music o* the vesper, 

Those dulcet strains I never can forget ; 
There's a music sweet and sUvery in her whisper. 

Oh, have you seen my charming Olivette. 

All night awake I think upon her beauty, 

Her vision hovers o'er me while I dream, 
I flee her like a pretty little wood-nymph, 

A-skipping o'er yon gem-bespangled green. 
Methinks I hear her merry peals oi laughter, 

That smile, so sweet I never can forget. 
She's queen of all the pretty blondes, my darling, 

Oh, have you seen my charming Olivette. 



5 



SIGH for the breeze o' my ain native moun- 
tains, 
Whaur gracefu' the wild deer bounds o'er cliff 
an' fell. 
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Whaur lambkins are sportin' 'mang tufts o' green 
bracken, 
While the bee on its rambles sips sweets frae 
each dell ; 
There oft ha'e I wandered far through the wild 
woods, 
Wi' nought to disturb, save the murmuring 
riU, 
There fondly I'd list to the notes of the clarion 
Resound o'er the peak o'yon heath-mantled hill. 

Dear land o' my birth-place, forget thee 111 never. 

There oft wi' heart pulsing, fu' lightly an' gay, 
I'd romp o'er the moorlaad, pursuing the plover. 

Or wi' my dear Mary, oft lonely I'd stray. 
Tho' now we are parted, and oceans between us. 

Her bright vision haunts me in sunshine or 
shade. 
No flower in the valley to me seems so lovely 

As the blush on her fair cheek, my dear moun- 
tain maid. 

Sweet nymph of the woodlands, thy presence is 
sunshine, 
Thy sweet smile forever bids sorrow depart, 
Wherever I wander, by glen or by bumie. 

Thou stiU art the blossom I'll wear near my 
heart. 
The moss-rose looks lovely in robes o' Vermillion, 

The violet may proudly exalt in its shade. 
But ah, they look shy when my Mary approaches — 
They're naught when compared wi' my dear 
mountain maid. 
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Juet -^ell me, Parlinfl, SEUt ^Iwu S^^^ w^^- 

OBNTUnCAN. 

^'ELL me, darling, wilt thou love me 
Vl^ When my raven locks are grey, 
When my eye has lost its brightness 

And is gone love's beaming ray ; 
When my step is weak and feeble, 

And time-letter'd is my brow. 
Will your heart be still unchanged, 

Wilt thou love me then as now, 

LADT. 

I will ever love thee, darling. 

While the silvery moon does shine, • 
While the stars of midnight twinkle, 

Ever shall my heart be thine. 
Sweet companion, thro* life s journey 

Thou shalt ever be my care ; 
Years may roll, but still unchanged 

I'll behold thee young and fair. 

BOTH TOOBTHER— REPEAT LAST VBR8B. ^ 

Charmer of my soul I love thee, 

None but thee my heart shall share, 
Years may roll, but still unchanged 

I'll behold thee young and fair. 
Mighty waves may cease their swelling, 

Winding rivers cease to flow, 
But my love for thee's undying, 

Years but fan the tender glow. 




JLoe atih Smith.— 31 ^ialog;at. 

HN ag^d sire the other night, 
While on his homeward path, 
Came in collision with a youth 

Who quickly ahow'd his wrath— 
" Old dotard, can'st thou mind thy feet," 

The youth in rage did say, 
" I'd have thee look before thee well 

When next thou com'at this way. 
If 'twere not for thine &gid look. 

As sure as I do live, 
I do believe chastisement now 

I unto thee would give. 



" Rash youth, restrain thy venom'd tongue," 

Replied the aged seer, 
" Your chastisement I set at nought, 

Yourself 1 do not fear. 
The fault, if any, is thine own, 

It lieth not with me, 
My orbs of visi on now^ are weak. 

And can but dimly see. 
Thine eyes now shine refulgently 

With all the hope of youth, 
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Although they lack the heavenly beams 
Of innocence and U^th, 

Though now my sight is weak and dim 

I plain enough can see 
That manhood is a title that 

Belongeth not to thee. 
Tis written plainly in thy face 

That braggart, knave, art thou, 
And cowardice predominates 

On thy receding brow. 
I'd have thee know, impetuous youth, 

Tho' now I'm old and weak, 
The blood of indignation yet 

Has power to reach my cheek. 

I am no dotard as thou say'st, 

Though I am old, 'tis true, 
I yet possess intelligence — 

Sucn light ne'er dawn'd on you ; 
I own my brow's a page of care. 

Typed by the hand of Time ; 
Yet tell me, can'st thou in that page 

Read one dishonest line. 
My soul's been fraught with honesty 

From childhood until now, 
The gaze of man I never fear'd. 

To Ood alone I hoxo. 

I own there's many such as thee, 

Who act on life's great stage. 
Who cringe and cower to might and power 

Yet pounce upon old age. 
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Alas 1 true manhood's dying ont, 

Each day I find the proof, 
That falsehood, fraud, and sophistry. 

Now wear the mask of truth. 
The modest youth who shortly since, 

Did wear the healthy blush, 
Now revels in his midnight broils — 

Is stamped with hectic flush. 

Again I would thee counsel give 

While in this vale of tears — 
Still pay that honour due to age. 

And those bent down with years ; 
Step boldly to the front and cheer 

Ihe heart oppressed with care ; 
But never let thy wantonness 

Produce one silver hair. 
Before I take my leave of thee 

ril add another truth — 
'Tis well for thee I can't recall 

The prowess of my youth^ 

YOUTH. 

" Good sire I pray thee now forbear, 

Thy words they cut so keen, 
I'd have thee try some other course 

To vent thy hateful spleen. 
'Tis true I've been a wayward youth, 

I never was a saint^ 
And yet methinks thou'rt too profuse 

In putting on the paint. 
How deftly dost thou draw the lines, 

To show my sinful hearty 
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Yet, even not a little touch, 
To show my better part 

My hasty words to thee old man, 

I trust thou wilt forget, 
For which I've paid the penalty 

With sorrow and regret. 
Yet still, my kind and honoured sire, 

As I believe thou art, 
And cannot harbour malice in 

Thine honest truthful heart, 
Those words were never coin'd by me, 

I that to thee could swear, 
But by that cursed demon, Drink — 

The king of all despair. 

But shortly since I promise gave 

That was surpassing fair, 
I was my father's pride and joy. 

My mother's only care. 
I sought the ways of truth and light. 

With heart like summer's day. 
Till that accursed cup decoy'd. 

And led me far astrav. 
O, evil cup, thou Devil s draught. 

Seducer of my heart, 
Thou steal'st my vitals, and destroys 

My every manly part. 

O, blessed sire, by angels sent, 
To stay my downward path. 

With all my heart I pardon crave. 
For my unmanly wrath, 
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Should e'er we chance to meet again, 

A change will meet thy sight — 
Those blood-shot eyes thou now behold'st 

Will shine with angel's light. 
Henceforth the Cross shall be my goal, 

m bring my heavy load, 
And lay my all at Jesus' feet. 

And pray for peace with God." 

AGB. 

*• I pardon thee a hundred times, 

Wty soul is glad to know 
That o'er thy heart true penitence 

Like placid stream does flow ; 
I must confess we sometimes err. 

In judging by the look. 
And yet it may be for thy good 

I gave the stem rebuke. 
Ere we now part we must be fiiends. 

Accept my heart-felt love, 
Good-bye, adieu, my hopeful youth 

Until we meet above. 




l^^^'^^ 



Bacchus and Venus. 

% 'temperance l^citfttton. 



B 



M Vemis and w rejecttd and admorUahed.) 

ACCHTTS— Fair Venus I goddesa of love 
and beauty, deign but one smile on me, 
and make me the happiest of all gods and 
monarch s. My love for thee knowe no 
bounds — my thoughts are ever of thee; in 
my day-dreams I behold your golden tresses 
glancing in the aimheama ; and those eyes of 
love, that far outshine the brightest jewels in 
heaven's blue dome, are gazing still upon me, 
fill! of a tenderness that puts my aoulin ecetacies. 
Fair goddess, I'll be thy slave — thou shalt have 
all I possess — thou shalt revel in all the luxuries 
thie world can give. I pray thee, for heaven's 
sake, let me know my fate at ouce, as 
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I cannot longer endure this torture. Fair goddess, 
say thou wilt be mine, let me hear thee pronounce 
those sweet words that my soul has long yearned 
to hear. 

Charmer of my heart, consider weU my suit, 
as I cannot brook a denial. Cast me not away 
without hope — give me but one fiEdnt ray that I 
may live upon, and look forward with joy to the 
coming time when thou shalt have a place in thy 
heart for me. I shall wait patiently thine own 
time. If thou lovest me not now thou mayest yet 
in due time look with a more favourable eye on 
my suit. Joy and light of my soul, ere I take 
my leave of thee let me press those lips — artist 
has not yet done justice to them — e'en let me feel 
the glow of your pure and warm breath on my 
cheek, and my soul shall be happy. 

Venus. — Rise, false god, bow not thy knee to 
me, I love thee not — never did love thee, nor 
never can. There is contamination in thy breath 
— every word thou utterest is fraught with false- 
hood and deceit. Talk not of love to me ; such a 
pure and holy feeling never had a place in thy 
corruptible heart. Begone, thou cursed distiller 
of vice and villainy, also everything that is un- 
sanctified and unholy. In thy infernal caldron 
is brewed every vice and sin that flesh is heir to. 
In the human breast thou dost engender vipers 
and scorpions to gnaw and torture the soul with 
insatiable cravings, that never can be appeased, 
save by the utter destruction of the victim. 

Thy accursed meshes are spread over all this 
vast universe, to trap $tnd waylay the innocent 
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and unwary. When thou hast accomplished thy 
fiendish design — got thy unsuspecting prey hard 
and fast in thy hellish toils, then with diabolical 
smile thou gloatest over thy finished work, and 
sayeth — " So far good for my master. Prince of 
Darkness." 

Subtle Bacchus, I know thy purpose well. 
Thou seekest to allure me fi:om the path of in- 
nocence and virtue to serve thine own evil ends. 
Thouwantest to add another victim to the number 
thou hast already sent to perdition ; but thou 
needest not set thy gilded snares for me — I never 
shall be a victim of thine. 

I hate thee from the very depths of my hea rt 
Thy breath to me is a homd pestilence. I 
shudder at thy approach. Your wild unsettled 
eye strikes horror to my very soul. I'd rather 
gaze into the eye of a tiger thirsting for blood 
than look upon thy hateful countenance. 

False seducer, I have now to inform thee that 
I have got a husband of mine own: a noble, 
good, and brave husband, whose name is Vulcan, 
son of Jupiter and Juno. For him I reserve 
all my love and tender endearments ; his every 
word is music to my souL 'Tis he alone who 
holds the key to my heart — ^my noble and bnlive 
Vulcan. True love never can be divided into 
parts. Wherever that sacred and holy passion 
reigns it acts but on one object. The object of 
my love is my husband — ^none other has the right 
to talk of love to me. 

I command thee go hence at once — seek not to 
hang up thy filthy mantle in the wardrobe of 
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chastity. Talk no more of love to me. 'Tis not 
thy calling, thou emissary of the Evil One — nay, 
the very Evil One himself thou art, none can be 
blacker and more hideous than thou art. 

Chief progenitor of all crime is thy name. 
While thou art in power gaols and gibbets will 
have work to do ; but, I fain hope, thy power is 
on the wane, and the sceptre of sin thou hast so 
long swayed will be torn from thy foul grasp, 
and thy vile kingdom crushed into dust. 

Bacchus, thou art powerful and mighty just 
now, but there is One, still more powerful, who 
is on thy track, and soon will overtake thee and 
consign thee to the master thou hast so long and 
faithrally served ; who will give thee thy pay in 
full, as chiel agent of blasphemy and sin. O I 
had I the power of eloquence to paint thee in 
thy right colours, I would draw a picture that 
would scare thee to look in thine own mirror ; 
were I Apollo I would inspire all the Muses to 
sing thy funeral dirge. I leave thee now, deceit- 
ful god; but, ere I go, I bid thee beware 1 Pollute 
not mine ear again with false pretences of love. 
Well I know such a tender passion never dwelt 
in thy sinful bosom. Shouldest thou ever cross 
my path again, my son Cupid will deal with 
thee : he has still a dart left in his quiver for 
thee — but not of love. 



Sacred Songs^ 



(Due pttle SBorb SBitk Jfje0U0. 

/flNNE little word with Jesus 

V#^ When the queen of night's in power, 

And angel lights are shining bright 

O'er earth's resplendent bower ; 
When silvery clouds, like snowflakes, 

Drift on the evening breeze ; 
One little word with Jesus 

To the troubled soul gives ease. 

One little word with Jesus 

Is the sweetest thing I know — 
A cure for every aching heart, 

A balm for every woe ; 
'Twill make you feel so happy, 

No matter where you go — 
One little word Jesus 

Is the sweetest thing I know. 

One little word with Jesus 
When the sky is clear and bright, 

And twinkling stars hold revel 
With the goddess of the night ; 
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When little flowers are sleeping 

Upon the mossy lea, 
One little word with Jesus 

Is all the world to me. 

One little word with Jesus, 

When threatening clouds appear, 
Will soon dispel their sombre hue, 

And make life's sky- way clear ; 
Will chase the mist of sorrow, 

That hangs on every breast — 
One little word with Jesus 

Will bring us peace and rest. 



Jfe0U0 £iotB ^a0 Wion mg ^eart. 

♦jifiOAST not of your golden treasures, 
JO Joy they never can impart, 
Purer joys above await me, 
Jesus now has won my heart. 

Come what may, 1*11 still be cheery, 
While IVe got a Saviour's love. 

Come what may, I'll still be happy. 
For I know my home's above. 

Worldly joys, alas I are fleeting, 
Swift as meteors pass away. 

Soon the blush of youth and beauty, 
Like a flower shall fttde away. 
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Come where purest joy awaits thee, 
Come unto your Saviour's breast; 

If you're sad, He'll make you cheery, 
And if weary, you may rest. 

There, the noonday sun is ever 

Shedding streams of holy light ; 
There, no sombre clouds hang heavy 

There, the sky is ever bright. 



(D S^rb, toe aek ^kg Wdp. 

/f% LORD, we ask thy help and strength, 
Vj^ To guard us at this time. 
And keep us free from Satan's path, 

And lead us into thine. 
How num'rous are the subtle snares 

That captivate the mind, 
Make us reject Thy holy laws. 

And everything divine. 

But Thou, Lord, can'st only arm 

And shield us from the foe, 
If we but put our trust in Thee, 

And evil ways forego. 
Thy strong right arm will keep us safe, 

If we but cling to Thee : 
Thy precious Son Thou did'st give up 

That sinners might be frea 

Tho' thorns and briars beset our path, 
Andoft with care oppress'd, 

H 
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Thou bid'st the weary pilgrim come, 
And Thou shalt give him rest. 

Cheered by this hope, my gracious Lord ; 
I'll wait thy high behest, — 

For he who doubts Thy word divine, 
Can ne'er be truly blest. 

With sophistry we may gild o'er 

And hide the poisoned dart, 
But Thou, my Lord, can'st read aright 

The purpose of the heart. 
Thou dost mete out with measure due 

To every man his share, — 
Tho' kings may add a golden crown, 

'Tis not an atom there. 

The heart unmix'd with love divine 

True pleasure ne'er can know ; 
If thou would'st taste celestial joy, 

Seek not this vale below. 
If thou would'st dwell in mansions bright, 

And share a Saviour's love. 
Mix not those jewels with base alloy 

That angels wear above. 



SBhcreber i SBanber, mg Je0U0 for niie. 

♦lifiEFORE I found Jesus, my heart it was 
%IW bleeding, 

But now, since I've found Him, I'm happy and 
free, 
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What the' the world and my friends all forsake 

me, 
I'm happy with Jesus, as happy 's can be. 

m follow my Jesus o'er valley and mountain, 

111 follow Him over the gem-cover'd lea, 

ril walk with Him, talk with Him, by stream 

and fountain ; 
Wherever I wander, my Jesus for me. 

I'll follow my Saviour o'er strath and green 

meadow, 
FU foUow Him down by the sweet flow'ry lea : 
I see in each gem a clear type of his beauty : 
Wherever I wander, my Jesus for me. 

What tho' my frail barque be dashed o'er the 

billows, 
And lash'd with wild fury o'er life's surging main ; 
My good and wise Master will stand by the tiller, 
And pilot me safe into harbour again. 

— <$>— 

•riynj hen I was but a little child, 
VL\l% My mother oft would say — 
" Now, darling, e'er you go to bed. 

To Jesus you must pray. 
You know that Jesus died for you. 

And on the Cross He bled ; 
So now, one little prayer, my dear. 

Before you go to bed. 
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Before you go to bed to-night, 

Before you go to bed, 
To Jesus you must pray, my dear^ 

Before you go to bed. 

You know the Master's kind and good 

If you will Him obey ; 
He bids you shun the slippery path, 

And seek the narrow way. 
You know He gives you all that's good, 

By Him you re clothed and fed ; 
So praise His holy name my dear, 

Before you go to bed." 

Now, little children, while you're young, 

Mark what I'm going to say — 
If you would win a starry crown. 

You must believe and pray ; 
You must have Jesus in your heart, 

Think of the blood that's shdd. 
And kneel before His throne of grace 

Before you go to bed. 



^ Jfaretoell ^smn. 

jCARE WELL, dearest brothers, for now I must 
Jl leave you, 

Farewell, dearest sisters, from you I must part, 
Yet still your fond memories for ever will cneer 
me. 

Your soul-stirring numbers are dear to my heart 
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Yet grieve not, tho* now a fajrewell I must bid you; 
Our good Master calls — His sweet voice I now 
hear 
Sayiiig "follow Me onward, 111 comfort and bless 
you," 
The CTimson-staip'd banner will wipe every 
tear/' 

Repeat last tieo lines i^taeh verse 

Sad, sad is my heart now, to leave your sweet 
faces, 
Perchance, your sweet voices I'll ne'er hear 
again; 
Those bright orbs I now see gaze fondly upon me, 
To leave them it causes me sorrow and pain. 
Y^t tho' I ajQQL going — a Friend is still near you, 
A Friend who has bought you, an<J caUs you 
His own. 
His blood paid the price that you might have 
salvation ; 
His sweet voice now calls you to share that 
glad home. 

Now then, my brave heroes, a word I will give you, 

Mark well what I tell you, before I now go, 
Be true to your colours, and fight for the Master, 

He'll lead you to vict'ry, and conquer the foe. 
Farewell, once again ! may God guard and pro- 
tect you. 

And fill every heart with His soul-cleansing 
love; 
And should I ne'er meet you again in this valley 

I trust I will meet you in Eden above. 
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(Ekttx, f^xothtx, dkeer. 

A Reply to Farewdl Hymn. 

CHEER, brother, cheer, the Saviour is near you, 
Hell guard and shield you from every foe, 
Cheer, brother, cheer, the Saviour is with you. 
He'll guide your footsteps wherever you go. 

Repeat first four lines. 

Cheer, brother, cheer, keep still going upward. 
The home of the angels will yet be your share ; 

And when you dwell 'mong the pure and the holy, 
A blight starry crown you'll then get to wear. 

Cheer, brother, cheer, let Hope's lamp illume you. 
Let Faith be your beacon o'er life's surging 
foam; 

Trust to the Master — fear not the breakers — 
He'll be your pilot, and land you safe home. 

Cheer, brother, cheer, 'mid darkest recesses. 
Trust to the Saviour, and He'll give you light — 

He'll lead you safely to mansions of glory — 
He'll lead you upward to skies ever bright. 



(9, holD Sltoeet to $notD the <§laDiattr. 

©, HOW sweet to know the Saviour, 
O, how sweet to know He's mine ; 
All this world's gay joys and pleasures 
For His sake I would resign. 
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Sinner, come and seek the Saviour — 
Give your heart, He'll ask no more ; 

He will take you 'cross the river. 
To that bright and sunny shore. 

Lord, I was a slave in bondage. 
But Thy blood has set me free ; 

Sin no longer can allure me, 
While I put my trust in Thee. 

Only trust Him, he will keep you, 

He has bled for you and me ; 
Still the stream flows fresh as ever, 

That sin's captives might be free. 
If you like a child approach Him, 

Humbly ask His help in prayer, 
He will watch you. He will guard you 

With a father's tender care. 

I will praise the great Redeemer, 

I will join the sweet refrain — 
Sweeter far than minstrel's chorus 

Is the music of His name. 
0, His soul-inspiring measures. 

How they make my heart rejoice : 
Sweeter far than song-bird's carol 

Is the music of His voice. 



^ Setter Jrotn ^bobe. 

*^ DREAM KD I luid a letter, 
^ A. sweet one from above ; 
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In golden letters written, 
The theme, a Saviour's love. 

The Master's seal was on it, 
The superscription bright; 

His heavenly crest was shining 'neath 
An arc of holy light. 

I opened and I read it, 

And 6, what joy divine,— 
*Twas a pardon from the Saviour — 

And that blessed pardon mine, 
I took it then and kissed it — 

My soul it gave delight — 
It brought me out of darkness. 

And revealed celestial light. 

And O, those words of beauty 

No tongue or pen can tell ; 
Disclosing glimpses of that home 

Where lovely angels dwell, 
WTiere seraphs wear bright starry crowns 

Beset with jewels rare. 
And lovely wreaths from Eden's bower 

Adorn their silken hair. 

The beauties of the heavenly robes 

No language can unfold. 
And glittering in their snowy hands 

Were harps of burnished gold ; 
While sweetest music from their cords 

With skilful hands they wrung, 
Till heavenly hosts, in joyful strains, 

Sweet H£dlelujahs sung. 
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Yet in this sweet epistle were 

Conditions written plain : 
" Before you share those joys above, 

* You must be born again.' 
You must be cleansed in the blood, 

Made pure and free from ain, 
Before the keeper at the gate 

Allows you to come in. 

Let Hope still be your guiding star, 

And Faith your beacon light, 
The Cross miist always be the goal, 

You ever keep in sight. 
If you believe this precious scroll — 

Are willing to comply, 
Your soul shall live with Me above, 

And never more shall die." 



I'm ^tttimmi, Igorb, of Wxtz. 

XIKE barque without a rudder 
Upon the surging foam ; 
like child without a mother, 

That's wandered far from home ; 
Like maiden's bosom heaving 

For one she longs to see, 
My soul is heaving, heaving, 
Heaving, Lord, for Thee. 

Like traveller at midnight. 
In darkness gone astray, 
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Who still is gazing heavenward, 
To greet the dawning day ; 

Like exile, when he's musing 
On childhood's days of glee, 

My soul is musing, musing, 
Musing, Lord, on Thee. 

Like seaman, by the tempest 

Dashed on the rocky shore, 
Whose pleading eye looks upward, 

And mercy doth implore ; 
Like slave, in fancy dreaming 

That he again is free. 
My soul is dreaming, dreaming, 

Dreaming, Lord of Thee. 

Like ag^d seer, reviewing 

The pages of the past, 
Who's weary, weary toiling, 

And sighs for home at last ; 
Like mother who's heart's panting 

For dear one on her knee. 
My soul is panting, panting. 

Panting, Lord, for Thee. 



^ke |^ife-(5ibin8 Jotintain. 

TuMB— " For you 1 am praying.** 

SOLDIERS of Jesus, gird on your armour. 
Behold, now, the foeman in battle array I 
Satan's dark legions now gather around you ; 
His army in tliousands are swelling to-day. 
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Onward, brave heroes I Be fearless, unfalt'ring, 
Trust to the Master, and He'll give you might ; 

Jesus, our King, and our noble Commander, 
The foe soon will scatter, and put them to 
flight. 

Onward, brave soldiers, to rescue the heathen ; 

Raise up the Saviour, the Cross, and the Blood, 
Banish for ever His soul-stealing idols ; 

Destroy them, consume them, by fire and by 
flood I 

Seek the poor Hindoo that dwells by the Ganges, 
Tell him to plunge not beneath the dark 
stream : 
Its waters unhallowed, it breathes supersti- 
tion. 
And never can make the soul spotless and 
clean. 

Show him the Fountain — the life-giving Foun- 
tain — 
The Fountain that flows from our dear 
Saviour's side ; 
The Fountain that purchased the soul's full 
Salvation 
To all who believe, and who plunge 'neath the 
tide. 

Aloud sound the trumpet, ye Soldiers of Calvary, 
Your banner unfurl over land and blue sea ; 

Bring the poor Pagan the ever glad tidings, 
That Jesus has died now to set his satil free. 
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TuNB—" Just before the batstle, mother." 

XIKE true heroes, show your colours 
Always eager for the fray ; 
Be not cowards, still have courage, 
J^sfJLB says He'll lead the way. 

Soldiers, brave, now raise your standard. 
Let no doubt your heart dismay ; 

While weVe Christ for our Conunander, 
We are sure to gain the day. 

Though the tempter's now advancing, 
And his legions drawing near ; 

If we rally round our Saviour, 
Hell protect both front and rear. 

All who fight beneath Christ's banner, 
All who conquer through His love. 

Shall receive a crown of glory. 
And lead many souls above. 



©ft i ^hink anb gream of ^hu. 

||VRECIOUS Saviour, on my pillow, 
JHy Oft I think and dream of Thee, 
Dream of all the countless blessings 
That Thou hast bestow'd on me. 
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Oft I silent think and ponder, 

How Thou left Thy Father's aide, 
Came and purchased our salvation, 
Through the precious crimson tide. 
Blessed Saviour, (m my pillow, 

Oft I think and dream of Thee, 
Think how little I'm deserving, 
Yet how much Thou givest me. 

How Thy tender bocjy suflTer'd 

On that vile accursed tree ; 
Agonized, and Writhed in torture, 

All to set the sinner free. 
Blessed Saviour and Redeemer, 

Thou hast dearly paid the cost ; 
Yet, without Thy blood-bought ransdoiy 

Surely we'd have all been lost 

! my Saviour, I will bliss Thee, 

In the noon and silent night ; 
Twas Thy blood that seal'd my pardoa, 

And my soul made spotless white. 
Now I'm happy — ^free from sorrow, 

Leaning on Thy loving breast, 
Now my soul ip rea4y wftitiM — 

Longing for its heavenly rest. 



s 



(^aDiottr ^afee vxt to ^kg §oaom. 

AVIOUR take me to Th^ bosom, 
How I long to dwell with Thee ; 
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I have travelled long in darkness, 

Shed Thy holy light on me. 
Let Thy love like golden sunbeams 

Pierce my dark and slumbering soul, 
It alone can bring me gladness, 
It alone can make me whole. 
Saviour I can ne'er repay Thee 

For the blood thou'st shed for me, 
Yet I freely will surrender 
All I have on earth for Thee. 

Take me, lead me, gentle Shepherd, 

To that pasture .ever green ; 
With Thy flock there let me wander 

To that ever quenching stream. 
There I'll drink the living water, 

There I'll drink to thirst no more, 
Then I'll reach that golden city, 

Join the sweet angelic choir. 

Precious Saviour, ere I knew Thee, 

Worldly joys were all to me ; 
Now I find they are deceiving. 

None can satisfy but Thee. 
What to me are golden treasures ? 

They can ne'er bring peace and rest — 
Nought but Thy sweet smile. Redeemer, 

Ere brings solace to my breast. 
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Ti>t Ipeen Ipoaking l^on^ fox ^ovxttkitti. 

O^'VE been looking long for something — 
^ For many a changing year 
IVe been looking long for something, 

But I cannot find it here. 
I have sought the Arctic regions, 

IVe tried the Torrid Zone ; 
I travelled o'er the sunny south, 
But pleasure could find none. 

IVe been looking long for something, 

That aching void to fill ; 
IVe been looking since my childhood, 
And I am looking still. 

IVe been looking long for something, 

But 'twas all an idle dream ; 
I never sought the Saviour, 

Nor the precious crimson stream. 
I never sought angelic light 

To guide me on the way, 
But, like a weak and wayward child. 

In darkness went astray. 

I have looked long for something, 

But I have found it now — 
I see the cross, I see the thorns. 

On my dear Saviour's brow. 
I see Him standing bleeding there. 

On that accursed tree. 
And all the sufferings that He bore 

Alas, they were for me. 
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SAVIOUR, long Tve aiim'd againBt Thee, 
Diaobe/d Thy holy will, 
Tet thon'ri kmd and moist forbearing, 

I believe Thou loir's! me stilL 
In mine ear Thou still art calling. 

Turn, O turn, and leave thy sin. 
Now the pearly gates are open. 
Haste, repent, and ^iter in. 
Wake up sinner from thy slnmber. 
Don't you hear the Saviour call ? 
Haste, put on your heavenly armour. 
To the Gross now bring your alL 

Though thy sins be deep and many, 

Countless as the sanay shore ; 
Even now My blood can cleanse them, 

Though they were as many more. 
Though thou long hast been a rebel, 

IVe been watching thee with care, 
Oft unseen IVe stayed thy footstep, 

Kept thee from the tempter's snare. 

Sinner, why wilt thou reject Me ? 

Knowing what IVe done for thee, 
Suflfer'd shame and bitter sorrow. 

On that ever cursed tree. 
Sinner wilt thou take this warning ? 

Must I ever call in vain ? 
Come just now, while I am waiting, 

Lest I may not call again. 
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§haatb <§$la;biottr, X am (JComing. 

♦IjfiLESSED Saviour, I am coming 
JO To that mansion fair, 
Sorrow, sighing, bitter anguish 

Is unknown there. 
All is joy and endless pleasure, 

Home of pure delight, 
Ever with the King of Glory, 
Dwelling in His sight. 

Blessed Saviour I am coming, 
When life's journey's o'er ; 
Thou wilt meet me, kindly greet me, 
On that happy shore. 

Blessed Saviour, I am coming- 
All to Thee I give ; 

Not for earth's vain empty pleasures, 
But for Thee I live. 

Every thought for Thee, dear Saviour, 
Every action Thine ; 

StiQ contented, always happy, 
Just to know You're mine. 

Blessed Saviour, I am coming — 

How I long to see 
Those bright gates of gold and silver 

Opened wide for me. 
O what joy will be the meeting 

In that peaceful home. 
When I shall behold my loved ones 

Round the great white throne ! 
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I'm Saws. ® I'm W^VWi #^to- 

^ ONCE was weary, worn and sad, 

^ Far, far away from home, 

No loving voice my heart to cheer — 

No friend to call my own. 
A loving friend IVe found at last, 

Who's all the world to me ; 
A slave I was in Satan's power, 
But He has set me free. 

I'm happy, I'm happy now, 

I'll ne'er again be sad. 
While Jesus dwells within my heart, 
I'll evermore be glad. 

What tho' the world may scoff and jeer, 

And friends m^ pass you by, 
While you have Jesus as your friend. 

You can them all defy. 
Should Satan seek with pleasing smiles 

The guileless heart to snare, 
Look to the Cross — in letters bold 

Your freedom s written there. 

Why then remain enthrall'd with sin ? 

Why still in fettei's be ? 
Since Christ has paid the price for all, 

That sinners might go free. 
Trust and believe, nor doubt His word. 

You know He cannot lie ; 
The soul once cleansed in the blood 

Can never, never die. 
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I'll ^rai^e the ^beemer WSktxti>tK i l^am. 

ynV Y Saviour, again I will praise Thy sweet 
XII«J name, 

111 sing with a heart full of glee ; 
Though old now the theme it is still fresh and 
green, 
And ever most precious to me. 

I'll praise the Redeemer wherever I roam, 

On land or the rough briny sea ; 
Though old now the theme it is still fresh 
and green, 
And ever my heart's theme shall be. 

Each new-bom day when dew clings to the 
spray, 

And little flowers stir on the lea, 
The song-birds all praise Thee in matins of love — 

Why then, my dear Lord, should not we ? 

Redeemer, all Nature was form'd for Thy praise ; 

The gems that bespangle the plain 
Look heavenward and pay their obeisance to 
Thee— 

Why should we not all do the same ? 

Those bright shining jewels that stud the blue 
sky, 

And sparkle o'er heaven's great dome ; 
All prancing with glee pay allegiance to Thee, 

While clustering round Thy blest home. 
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Mentis 3^^ S^ ^eaixenls ^tee^sea. 

/15ENTLY blow, ye heavenly breezes, 
VC Fan, fan my fever'd brow. 
In my bosom war is caging — 

Fiercely raging even now. 
Fain my soul would be with Jesus, 
But the world still clings to me, 
Like a bird that's caught in meshes. 
Still I'm struggling to be free. 
Gently blow, ye heavenly breezes. 
Soothe the tumult in my breast, 
Waft my soul on angel pinions 
To that home of blissful rest. 

When my soul is peaceful soaring. 

Calm as angel's pleasant dream, 
Lost amidst the might and splendour 

And the beauty of the scene, 
Then my soul becomes elated, 

With a glimpse of heavenly joy; 
But unseen the serpent's lurking. 

Tempting with some worldly toy. 

Yet, my Lord, Thou hast a meaning 

For this war that's in my breast ; 
When it suits Thy holy purpose 

I believe Thou'lt give me rest. 
I'll be patient and enduring, 

I will trust Thee with my all ; 
'Neath Thy sword of might and justice 

Satan's power must ever fall. 



tfilt Mfi$T &^ TOIL. fSS^ 

§ttk the ^t^xom in ihs (ShUhhoolb. 

SEEK the Saviour in thy childhood, 
Seek Him in life's dreaming mom^ 
He will guide you, He will lead you 
Safely through life's raging storm. 
He alone must be your Captain, 

He alone knows heaven's chart, 
Let none other take possession 
Of your young and tender heart. 
Seek the Saviour in thy childhood, 
When the heart is pure and free ; 
Little children how He loves you — 
Hark ! He's calling come to Me. 

Seek the Saviour in thy childhood, 

Seek H im at thy mother's knee ; 
Now He's calling, don't you hear Hiaa ? 

'* Little children come to Me.*' 
Oh my children, yoimg and guileless. 

Listen to His warning voice. 
If thou would'st be ever happy. 

None but Jesus make your choice; 

Seek the Saviour in thy childhoods 

Ere thou feel'st keen sorrow's d*rt. 
Ere the tempter casts his meshes 

Round thy unsuspecting heart. 
Seek Him now in prayer, my darling. 

Seek Him with a heart-felt love. 
He will listen to your pleading. 

And your soul shall bring above. 
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S0n(jtnj fox the gabtour. 

TuKB— " For you I am praying." 

SAVIOUR, dear Saviour, I fain would be with 
Thee, 
Life's giddy pleasures I long to forego ; 
My heart unto Thee now I freely surrender, 
I know Thou canst make it now whiter than 
snow. 
Saviour, dear Saviour, I fain would be with 
Thee, 
Life's giddy pleasures I long to forego ; 
My heart luito Thee now I freely surrender, 
I know Thou canst make it now whiter 
than snow. 

Long, long have I strayed from Thy mansion of 
glory, 
And sought the dark valley of death, sin, and 
shame. 
Despising Thy counsel, rebelling against Thee, 
Aiid trampling Thy blood with cold-hearted 
disdam. 

Yet Thou wert kind, and to me most forbearing. 
Though oft I have spumed and rejected Thy 
love. 
With soft eye of pity and tender compassion. 
Thy mercies unsought for still shower'd from 
above. 

Saviour Thy bright eye, so soft and reftilgent. 
Will light and illume me on life's dreary way, 
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Your sweet voice will cheer me when sorrow 
approaches. 
Thy strong arm will still be my prop and my 
stay. 

No more will I shun Thee, nor seek to disown 
Thee, 

My Saviour for ever my heart's theme will be ; 
Still deeply engraven on memory's pages 

The cross and the fountain for ever will be. 



T^EAR Saviour our eflTorts are feeble without 
TV Thee, 

Our best resolutions soon pass into air, 
Our purpose, though oft fraught with noble 
intentions, • 

Without Thee, again must soon die in despair. 
With each coming morrow our hearts may be 
teeming 
With pleasures, alas ! that we ne'er can enjoy ; 
No pleasure but Thee, my dear Saviour, is las1>- 
ing, 
Others are deceiving and mixed with alloy. 
come to my bosom, and there make Thy 
dwelling, 
And say that from me yon wiU never 
depart ; 
Take from me the world and all its gay 
pleasures, 
But 0, let Thy image remain in my heart. 
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O come to my bosom, and there make Thy dwell- 
ing, 
And say that from me you will never depart ; 
Take from me the world and all its gay pleasures, 

But 0, let Thy image remain in my heart. 
Without Thy bright presence the sun would be 
darkness, 
But with Thee dark midnight to me would 
seem clear ; 
No clouds dark and gloomy e'er drift o'er life's 
sky-way — 
All, all 18 bright noonday when Saviour Thou'rt 
near. 

Wherever I go, or where'er I may wander, 

Thy sweet name shall ever be precious to me. 
When all other friends have forsaken and left me 

I still find a friend and a brother in Thee : 
A brother so tender and full of compassion. 

Who suffered and bled for poor sinners like me, 
Was pierced for the sins of a sin-stricken world, 

And bought our redemption on Calvary's tree. 



Jl (!DiU from the Slaliiimr. 

COME sinner, come now, and accept of salva- 
tion. 
The time is fast fleeting, why stand you there 
stiU ? ^ ^ 
The Saviour is waiting just now to receive you, 
Your heart though now bleeding with comfort 
He'll fill 
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Uome sinner, come ncxw, and accept of salva- 
tion, 
Indulge not in day-dreams, tho' pleasant 
they be ; 
Accept not their ofifers of false-gilded 
treasures — 
Tis Jesus alone that can now set you free. 

The woimd on His dear side is now freely flow- 

come and partake of that life-giring stream, 
Your sins will be whiter than snow on the motm- 

tain, 
Your soul like a river that's calm and serene. 

come, weary pilgrim, and seek thy Redeemer, 
Rich treasures of joy he will ever impart ; 

How sweet, how sweet is the tender emotion. 
To know that the Saviour's enshrined in your 
heart. 

Begone, thou false dream of life's giddy ambition, 

1 want not your treasures, I seek not your 

fame ; 
Contented and happy to dwell with my Saviour, 
To know that forever with Him I'll remain. 



I SBUl ^ni0t the ^recixrue <§abtcmr. 

jIVRECIOUS Saviour, I adore Thee, 
||%^ At Thy cross I humbly bow, 
1 have long rebell'd against Thee, 
Dare I ask Thy pardon now ? 
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Yes, I know Thou wilt forgive me, 

K I will but cling to Thee, 
Thou hast said that none need perish. 
Only trust — believe in Me. 

I will trust Thee, gracious Saviour, 

I will still have faith in Thee, 
I will fight beneath Thy banner, 
Over land and stormy sea. 

On the bosom of the ocean, 

I have felt Thy presence there, 
When amidst the threatening breakers, 

Thou hast guarded me with care. 
When I was but young and tender. 

Ere I knew Thy bounteous love, 
Thou didst kindly sprinkle o'er me 

Heavenly dewdrops from above. 

On the mountain and the valley 

I can see Thy gems of love, 
I behold Thy mystic wonders, 

In the twinklmg stars above ; 
In the brooklet and the fountain 

I can hear your music there. 
And in measures soft and mellow 

Thou dost fill the balmy air. 



IPoto Sitoeet to l^noto Jf 00110 id ^hitu. 

mow sinner, give ear to the voice of the 
Saviour, 
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He's calling, why turn you away ? 
He's now loudly calling to come to His bosom, 

Why, why should your answer be nay ? 
His love for you, sinner, is warm and tender, 

A love that is pure and divine, 
Open your heart's door, and now let Him enter, 

How sweet to know Jesus is thiDe ! 

Come sinner, come now, and decide for the Master, 

Come now without further delay ; 
If thou art but willing thy heart to surrender, 

The Saviom-jgWill never say nay. 
come weary traveller, and lay down thy burden, 

Come all who are sorely oppress'd, 
Now Jesus the hand of a brother's extending, 

And oflTers the weary ones rest. 

No riches or treasures can e'er make jrou happy. 

Nor peace to the soul can impart ; 
'Tis Jesus alone that is all satisfying, 

And gives lasting joy to the heart. 
Without blessed Jesus you ne'er can be happy — 

Without Him, how dreadful to die. 
Why not accept Him just now while He's^ call- 
ing, 

0, why close thine ear to His cry ? 



9Bithout ms ^Itsis^th J eens ont ^es £ coxdb not 
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ITH Jesus in the morning, 
With Jesus until night, 
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To talk of biesdefd Jeras 

It is my heart's delight ; 
It makes me feel so happy, 

I'm singing' all the time, 
To know that I*m a friend of His, 

And He's a friend of mine. 

Repeat Uut two lirus in etieh verse. 

Without my blessed Jesus 

One day I could not live, 
But with Him I possess a gift 

The world can never give. 
Hiat blessed gift sent from above 

No monarch can recall — 
'Twas purchased by the precious blood, 

And free to one and aU. 

My brother, will you take that gift, 

Tis offer'd you to-night ? 
My sister, will you have that gift 

And see the marvellous light ? 
Twill make you feel so happy, 

You'll be singing all the time : 
Now I'm a friend to Jesus, 

And He's a friend of mine. 



Jtlling up the ^eabenlg (gamer. 

^riTfl H-^^ *^ "^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ stranger, 
VL\H Saviour, I was always bad, 

Nothing could I find to cheer me. 

Nothing e'er could make me glad. 
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Now, my Saviour, since IVe found Tb.e^ 
Old things all have passed away ; 

Now I'm happy on Thy bosom — 
Cheery as the dawn of May. 

All day long I feel so happy, 

Thou art with me everywhere — 
In the workshop and my dwelling, 

I can ever find Thee there. 
Thy sweet smile is so endearing. 

Thy soft eye so dear and bright, 
Cheers me through this lonely valley. 

Floods my soul with heavenly light. 

When Ijm hard and busy toiling 

'Midst the wiodd's restless thapong, 
How it sweetens, lightens labour, 

When I praise T^ee with a song. 
Should my task at times be hea^. 

And my burden ill to bear, 
I look up and see Thee pointing 

To that bright home over iiiere. 

Cheered, my Lord, by this aesunuice, 

I will toil with all my might, 
Ever working in Thy service. 

In the noonday and the night. 
Ever toiling in Thy harvest, 

Now shall be my only aim, 
Filling up Thy heavenly gamer 

With rich sheaves of golden grain. 
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Jloto §inct I Ipabe Jfottnb mg gear <5abi(nir. 

Tune—" Jesus and I are United." 

mow since I have found my dear Saviour 
I feel quite happy and free ; 
I sing all day long to His glory — 
I know that He's ever with me. 
Tho' often misfortunes assail me, 

And dark clouds of sorrow may fall, 
I'll trust to my gracious Redeemer, 
1*11 trust Him and give Him my all. 

Now since I have found my dear Saviour, 

I feel quite happy and free, 
I sing|all day long toSHis^glory, 
I mow that He's ever with me. 

What tho' I be dashed o'er the billows, 

And toss'd over life's foaming crest. 
My Saviour will be the bright beacon — 

Will lead to that haven of rest. 
No matter where'er I may'wander. 

On land or the wild raging sea, 
I still will cling fast to the Master — 

I know that He's'^watchingj^o'er me. 

Though I may have^no' riches or jewels. 

No mansion nor large stately hall. 
The bright hope of glory's'within me, 

Far dearer to me^than^them all. 
1 woo not the world's false pleasures — 

No smile of the siren for me ; 
My heart's in that bright golden city. 

The home of the pure and the free. 
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griftinfi t0 danaan Iprigkt Shore. 

♦II^OW sweet, how sweet is the blest con- 
nj solation 

To know that our sins are all banished away, 
That now dwells within us the bright hope of 

glory, 

Refulgently shining like noon's brilliant ray. 
Bright as the sun in meridan splendour. 

The joy in my heart it forever will shine, 
To know that my Saviour He always is with me, 

To know that He loves me and that He is mine. 

How sweet and how pleasant to lean on the 
Saviour, 
Like child that would nestle on mother's soft 
breast. 
Still watching her love-glance and smile of ap- 
proval, 
While soft silken lashes are closed into rest. 
Calm as a river unruffled by breezes 

The soul that loves Jesus shall be evermore, 
Still drifting like sea-bird on blue placid ocean. 
Still drifting, still drifting to Canaan's bright 
shore. 



^eantifttl (6em of the ^tght. 

♦fi^EAUTIFUL gem, wonderful gem, 
JO Filling the soul with delight ; 
O'er mead and green, spreading thy sheen, 
Beautiful gem of the night. 

JS«p«il latt twolintt in taeh wm. 
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Baauiiiful gem, sparkling gem, 
Heaven's bright token of love, 

TTiy silver spear, so bright and clear, 
Piercing the gloom from above. 

Beautiful gem, sparkling gem, 

Throned amid splendour and might, 

Thou art supreme, calm and serene, 
BeautiAil gem of the night. 

Beautiful gem, sparkling gem, 
Lamp of the angels above. 

Thou art so clear, mystical sphere, 
Type of our Father's great love. 



" The Bed and Blao with Tellow in Main." 

ME'LL hoist aloft the red and blue. 
With yellow in the main. 
We'll show the world, both far and near, 

Our Saviour we'U maintain ; 
Though Satan fain our flag would seize. 

And dauntless join the fray, 
The hardy sons of blood and fire 
Will sweep his hosts away. 

All glory to our Prince and King, 

Our Leader and our Knight, 
On land or sea, where'er we be, 
For JlfeiB^ we'll ever fight. 
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We'll march along with fearless heart, 

Our banner raise on high, 
With Jesus as our Prince and King 

We can the world defy. 
We'll onward march with armour bright, 

Our hope and aim shall be 
To save poor souls now dyed in sin. 

And set the captive free. 

We'll march along, our banner wave, 

While blood and fire we shout, 
We'll never strike our colours till 

The devil's put to route ; 
We'll never strike our colours till 

All the world's made free, 
Till ** blood and fire " shall proudly wave 

O'er every dime and sea. 



® <§0ljbter0 of Jfe0ttJ9, Jour §nnntt BnroII. 

Mission Hymn. 

.apAR o'er the mountains wild, far, far away, 
Jl Millions are perishing, dying to-day — 
Weak ones are groaning 'neath sin-burden'd soul, 
No one to point to the heavenly goal. 

Soldiers of ^esus, your banner unroll, 
Sound the glad tidings fro^ pole unto 

pole, 
Let the truth echo o'er land and o'er wave — 
Jesus fe powerful and willing to save. 
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Onward, brave heroes, by land and by sea, 
Millions in bondage now long to be free ; 
Onward, and seek out the dying and lost, 
Jesus will more than redouble your cost. 

Onward ye faithful one, bless'd be your task, 
Save now poor souls from the tempter's foul 

grasp, 
Tell them to bow not to wood nor to stone — 



Jesus himself they must worship alone. 

Onward to regions of darkness and night. 
Show the poor wandVer that marvellous light. 
Speak to him kindly, but not with a frown, 
Talk of the Saviour and show him a crown. 

Seek the poor heathen, the Hindoo and all, 
Tell them the Saviour now on them doth call ; 
Now He is waiting to give them sweet rest, 
If they are willing to come to His breast. 



IPobing Jfatker, |^tnb anb (Senile. 

Mission Hymn.— Tdnh— " He will hide me.*' 

XORD of might and power and glory, 
Kling of all the earth and sea, 
Burst the bonds of sin asunder. 

Set, set the captive free. 
Waft abroad Thy loving message, 

Sound aloud the gospel call. 
Wake the heathen from his slumber. 
Tell him Jesus died for alL 
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Loving Father, kind and gentle, 

Give the unbeliever sight, 
In Thy mercy fill his eyeballs 

With Thy beams of holy li^ht. 
O'er the dark and distant regions 

Let the Saviour's glory shine, 
^Filling souls, now lost in darkness, 

With Thy love and light divine. 

From Thy rich abundant portals, 

With Thy ever boimteous hand^ 
Fruitful dews now kindly sprinkle 

O'er the seared and barren land. 
Like a great and mighty ocean. 

From the south to northern pole. 
Let the wave of free salvation 

Still imceasing ever rolL 

Angel harps of gold and silver, 

Tune in measures soft and mild ; 
Yet their soul-inspiring numbers 

May recall Thy wand'ring child. 
Touch again those chords of silver. 

Let him hear the joyful strain. 
Soon he'll sing the happy chorus, 

Join the sweet and dear refrain. 



® 



FATHER give me strength to bear 
Those ills that on me fall, 
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I'm weak and feeble, and I need 

Thine aid to bear them all. 
Each rising sun reyeajs some foe 

That fain would wound my heart, 
And well he knows the vital seat 

To plunge the fatal dart. 

Yet, my God, no foe can harm 

If I to Thee but cling, 
And seek protection through Thy Son, 

Bpneath Thy mighty wiAg. 
My God 'twas Thou that formed me, 

Apd made me what I am, 
O why should I one moment doubt 

The wisdom of Thy plaji ? 

My Lord, 'tis written ipi 'JThy ^y^ord 

That crosses all musi bear, 
Why should I fret — ^rebellious m^-n — 

Because I have my share ? 
My vision, Lord, is weak and dim. 

Could I but rightly see, 
Those earth-born clouds that now haug o'er 

But bring me nearer Thee. 



^ke IBiUage fell. 

♦ft^ARK ! hark I now the village bell's pealing 
nJ O'er mountain and meadow and grove, 
While o'er my soul sottly are stealing 
Sweet whispers of angels above. 
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Chime on thou sweet bell, keep on chimiiig 
The tidings of peace, joy, and rest, 

While I, on the Saviour reclining. 
Am nestling my head on His breast. 

Sweet bell, how thy heavenly measures 
Bring joy to this sad Heart of mine, 

My spirit thou fill'st witli rich treasures. 
And kindles a love that's divine. 

Peal on thou sweet bell, keep on pealing 
Thy message of peace from aboVe ; 

The heart that is broken now healing, 
With th' balm of a dear Saviour's love. 

Stream on Sabbath bell, thy sweet numbers, 
Thy music, so sparkling and clear, 

Awakes up the idoul thiit now clumbers. 
And tells me my Saviour is near. 



^nV AN Y yeai*s have how rolted o'er me, 
J II J Yet it seems but just a day 
Since my dear old sainted mother 

Taught my infant lips to pray. 
Oft I see her in udy slumbers 

Reposing calmly in that chair ; 
Where I knelt and oft repeated 

Her fond words in infant prayer. 

Oft I feel mine eyes grow misty. 
Many silent tears I shed, 
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When in &ncy I behold her 

Bending o'er my little bed. 
how fondly she wonld kiss me. 

Stroke my soft and sunny hair. 
Breathing many blessings o'er me 

While I said my infant prayer. 

Oh those sweet endearing stories 

She wonld tell me by the fire ; 
Speaking of the blessed Saviour 

Was her inmost soul's desire. 
Oft she told about a city 

Paved with gold and jewels rare. 
Saying that I tnel-e would meet her 

If I said my in&nt prayer. 

How those blessed words yet cheer me, 

Tho' now spoken long ago. 
O'er my soul they now are &lling, 

Calm as summer evening's glow. 
O what joy to know I'll meet her, 

In that home so bright and fair; 
Where I'll see the blessed Saviour, 

And repeat my infant prayer. 



Tdhb— "The Cottage by the Sea.** 

♦ff^USH, my peerless little treasure. 
Urn/ Thou art weary, come and rest, 
Surely sorrow is a stranger 
Tr thy tender infant breast. 
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Why, my darling, dost thou startle ? 
Morbid forms thou cans't not see, 
Nought but visions pure and holy 
Dwell with one so fair as thee. 
Now my little darling slumbers, 

While the vespers pure and sweet 
Tell me angels hover o'er thee, 
And will guard thee while you sleep. 

Now I see thee smile, my darling. 

Like an angel in your dream, 
See those little orbs of beauty. 

Peer beneath their silken screen. 
Now that playful little dimple, 

Sports among the roses rare, 
As 'twere proud to be in bondage 

On a spot so pure and fair. 

the joy to watch your dear one, 

Only loving mothers know. 
Feel the little heart a-pulsing. 

While the blushes come and go. 
Sleep, my peerless little beauty. 

Calm and tranquil be your rest ; 
Now rU taste those lips of honey. 

While I clasp thee to my breast. 

Yet, my smiling little i*osebud. 

Though thy charms may seem divine. 

There was once a tender floweret 
Far exceird those charms of thine. 

Jesus was that pretty sunflower. 
Planted by the great Most High, 
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All who breathe the holy fragrance 
They shall live and never die. 



^^^m 



In ^itvxox^i ci out ^ixsA fiottt. 

SING not to me in joyful strains. 
Ye warblers of the grove, 
Why mock me with those sweet refrains, 

And tender themes of love ? 
Your silvery notes, tho* sweet they be. 

My heart can never cheer. 
The bird is mute I'd like to sing, 
My little blue eyed dear. 

Gone is the sunlight of my soul. 

My peerless little fair, 
With heavenly beams of golden light 

Enwoven in her hair. 
My blushing rosebud, sweet and rare, 

Too tender for this sphere, 
Has gone to seek a milder clime — 

My little blue eyed dear. 

Those ruby lips are pale, pale now, 

That oft I fondly press'd, 
That little hand is peaceful now. 

That fondled on my breast. 
Yet, though my little augePs gone — 

First pledge of tender love, 
We'll meet again through Christ our Lord, 

In that bless'd home above. 



rAM HOST o^ Toic. ibft' 

Jlnoiher J^kt ^tth $hxiii. 

A HtmH rOB THK Nbw YlAB. 

HNOTHER year with Jesud, 
Another year near gone, 
Another year, another pace • 

We're nearer to our home. 
Another year with Jesus, 

Reposing on His breast ; 
Another year our precious soutd 
Are nearer t6 their rest. 

Rtptat fint fowr iinu. 

Another year with Jesus, 

Another season o'er, 
Another round of changing time 

Still nearer to yon shore — 
Another step towards the shore 

That's ever bright and fair, 
Where angels play on harps of gold 

Sweet music soft and rare. 

Another year with Jesus, 

Another summer past, 
Another time He asks you all 

Your lot with Him to cast. 
Another time He asks you, friends, 

While yet the old year dies, 
To come and give your heart to Hiia, 

And dwell beyond the skies. 
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SRe'U l^alls l^nb the fitcnntx, 

' Tuns—'* Tramp, tramp, my Boys a Marching." 

SALVATION Soldiers, brave, now let your 
colours wave, 
•And rally round the banner one and all, 
To the yellow, red, and blue be ever firm and true, 
And the power of Satan's kingdom soon will 
fall. 
We'll rally round the banner one and aJl, 

Well rally round the banner one and all, 
The Saviour's blessed love will lead precious 
souls above, 
If we rally round the banner one and all. 

Ye sons of blood and fire, let not your hope ex- 
pire. 
But load your gospel guns and blaze away. 
With patience just endure, your success it will be 
sure, 
A vict'ry orown'd with glory's on the way. 

Though now across the scene dark clouds may 
intervene. 

And shadows fleet athwart the golden west. 
We have no cause to fear, our Saviour He is near. 

And the blessed hope of glory in our breast. 

Now, heroes one and all, list to the Gospel call. 

The word advance is ringing from on high, 
With the sword of might God will protect the 
right, 

And the power of Satan's legions we defy. 
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^kt '§thH nxrto 10 Imaging. 

'^^HE devil now is raging, 
VU He's almost in despair, 
Because he sees quite plainly 

He cannot break our square. s 
He's tried our right wing and our left, 

He's tried both rear and front, 
But when his army near us draw 

Our bayonets make them jump. 

The devil he is raging, 

Each battle that we gain 
His conscience tells him plainly 

His power is on the wane ; 
The hallelujah soldiers mean 

To smash his kingdom down, 
And when they've crushed him into dust 

They'll wear a starry crown. 

The devil he is raging, 

Because we're getting strong, 
In every town and city 

He now can hear our song. 
It puts him in a frenzy, 

It magnifies his ire, 
To hear our lads and lasses sing 

'* We'll raise the blood and fire." 

The devil he is raging, 

I think he'll soon ffo mad. 
He says the way we re using him 

It really seems too bad ; 
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We're taking all his soldieria; 

And his guns we're stopping too, 
And we'll work his niination 

With the yellow, red', and blue. 



SAD, sad is my heart, my dear brothers to 
leave you. 
Fond sisters our parting it causes me pain, 
Yet cheer up your heart, ke^p on iarusting, 
believing, 
The Lord may yet spare me to see you again. 
A short time ago I was but a mere stranger 

To all you dear people I see in this hall, 
But bless'd be the Saviour our love is united, 
I feel I could die for you now, one and all. 
Cheer up, my brave comrades, though soon 
we must sever. 
United forever in Jesus we'll be. 
ril think on you, pray for you, where'er I 
wander, 
I trust my brave comrades you'll all pray 
for me. 

My brother, my sister, the love that I bear you 
Is no fleeting passion that soon drifts away ; 

The love by the blood of the Saviour cemented 
Endureth forever, and lasteth for aye. 

Firm as a rock that's for ages unshaken. 
To all my companions in Jesus I'll be — 
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I'll think on you, pray for you, where'er! wander, 
Brave soldiers of Jqsus, you'll all pray for me. 

It grieves me my stay has been so sl;iort fi^mong 
you, 
But since the Lord wiUs it I cannot say.uay, 
I'm happy with Jesus wherever He le^ids Ji\e, 

His will and His counsel I'll ev.^r ohey. 
Grieve not, my dear brothers, .though now w^ are 
parting, . 

Dear sisters, let 9orxo,w VJd!^T dim jiWr bplght 
eye, 
It may please the liord i^ yet ,^€flid ^xp^.i^ong 
you— 
If never, I'll meet you in glory on high. 



3Ett JRtntorji ot Jfiobtvt Sitttp^oxt, 

'^^ HOUGH it has pleased Thee, ^acious Lord, 
^J^ To take my son from me, r ^ ' ^ 
Thou only takest what's Thine own, 

For all belongs to Thee. 
In meek humility I bow, 

Good Lord to Thy behest — 
'Tis Thou alone know'st what wje need, 

And plaiis all for ihe best'J' 

Tho' tears bedim my weary eyes, 

And sorrow rend my breast, 
To know, my Lord, he's safe with Thee, 

My troubled soul gives rest. 
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*Tis but a few brief years at most, 
Why should I then despair 1 

Till I behold my son above, 
More lovely and more fair. 

'Tis well to die in childhood's days, 

Ere sorrow cause a sigh, 
Ere vice its subtle snares has set 

To lure the captive's eye. 
Why should I then, my Lord, repine ? 

Or doubt a Saviour's love ? 
Sure, little children Thou bid'st come 

To dwell with Thee above. 



in JRemorg ot Jjeannie IP^toie. 

ynVT sweet blushing rosebud so peerless and 
XIU tender, 
I thought that the gardener had culled thee too 
soon. 
But Jesus, he tells me, He has you transplanted 
In heaven's rich garden 'midst sweeter pei> 
fiime. 
Why, why should I murmur at losing my flow'ret? 
why should my heart grieve and feed on 
despair ? 
Since now thou art blooming more beaut'ous 
than ever. 
And heaven's own gardener now tends thee 
with care. 
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My sweet little treasure, though now we are 
parted, 

And sadly I miss your soft hand on my breast, 
Yet happy my soul is to know you're with Jesus, 

And on His dear bosom now calmly you rest. 
My own little sweet one now o'er me is watching, 

I know she is list'ning to fond mother's prayer, 
That soon in her heavenly beauty I'll see her 

Among the bright angels all lovely and fisdr. 



1. 

*nTni ^^^ ^^^* though now beneath the sod, 
VL\L4 My body here doth lie. 
My soul now dwells in peace with God, 
And never more shall die. 



My inch of taper now is done, 

The flick'ring ray is gone. 
With joyful heart my Lord I come, 

To kneel before Thy throne. 

8. 

True happiness we ne'er can find 

Upon this earthly sod ; 
Such blessings through the Saviour flow, 

By making peace with God. 
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4. 

happy souls, when young and tender. 
Summoned to that mansion fair ; 

Going to meet a loving Saviour, 
Borne on angel pinions there. 

5. 

My weaiT task is now complete, 

Life's journey now is o'er ; 
My Saviour sweet I'm going to meet^ 

Upon that blessed shore. 




RElltlf^ISCENCes OF 
MY EXPERIENCES IN NORTH AMERICA. 



^N presenting this sketch of my career in 
^ North America to my readers, I simply 
intend giving a brief account of some of my 
travels, and the manners and customs of tiie 
people. I do riot intend trying to embellish it 
with liction : I shall write nothing but truth — 
what I know and what I have. seen. As it suits 
my purpose to draw a veil over some of the 
incidents that occurred before I was cast ashore, 
I will commence by saying that I was wrecked on 
the Nova Scotian coast, near a small settlement 
of the name of Picton, at the southern extremity 
of the Gulf of St Lawrence. I may also add 
that other two sons of Neptune shared my fate, 
which helped to lighten my burden. It being 
about midnight when we were cast on the shore, 
it was so dark that we did not know which way to 
go ; and even had it been daylight we would 
have been puzzled to know what to do for the 
best, as we were all strangers to thiB country. 
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Bat, as it is commonly the case to choose the 
wrong way, we were no exception to the rale, 
and the wrong path we certainly did chooee. 

We wanderea into a soil, marshy plantaticm, 
taking it to be a narrow stripe, somewhat like 
our plantations at home, bnt we were deceived 
After going a certain distance we thought it 
would be safer to proceed than turn back 
Kvery step we took was making matters worsa 
In s^ime parts we were knee-deep in water. I 
took the lead, and made a suggestion that we 
should run straight ahead, and thus have 
some chance of getting out of the trap. I started 
off at a brisk pace, but before I went twenty 
yards one of my shoes came off I turned to try 
and find it, but was unable. The remaining one 
was but little use, so I threw it away, and made 
the best of it I could on my bare teet It was 
extremely diflScult to keep in a straight line, it 
being so dark, and every now and then the 
intervening trees would mar our path. How- 
ever, patience and pei-severance overcomes many 
difficulties. At last we came to a road, which 
was much better than the place we had left 

THE PHANTOM BELL. 

We were now much &tigued with our exer- 
tions, so we resolved upon taking a rest for half- 
an-hour. We lay down for a short time, but 
the dew was falling very heavily, and we thought 
it would be better to proceed on our journey, as 
we were wet and cold. After we had got al^ut 
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a mile farther on, we could obsenre the outlines 
of an old, dilapidated building about ten or 
twelve yards from the road. By this time dawn 
was beginning to break ; and, with the aid of 
the few streaks that were appearing in the east, 
we paused to view the old building. Suddenly 
a bell rang out loud and clear* What could 
anybody be ringing a bell for in a house without 
a roof? We were all of opinion that it was 
ringing as an omen of evil to us, so we made 
away as quick as possible from its sound. I 
don't know how my companions felt ; but, I can 
assure you, I felt a sensation creeping over me 
that was very far from pleasant, and being with- 
out shoes it did not augment my courage. 

We had got about another mile on our journej', 
when, behold ! the bell rang just at our ear, as 
loud and clear as before. We were now certain 
that it was either the evil one, or one of his 
emissaries that was on our track. One of our 
party swore it was the " Old Boy " himself. 
"See," said he, "there he is, sitting on that 
gate post." We looked, and saw something 
sitting on the top of the stone pillar at the side 
of the gate. We could not tell very well what 
like it was, but we were sure enough it was the 
object of our torture. I had a big heavy club of 
a stick in my hand, that I had brought out of 
the plantation, thinking perhaps it might be 
useful. I said to my two mates — '^T\l give it 
one, and run the risk, I care not what it may be." 
So I sprang across the road, and came down 
with all my might on what we thought was " his 
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majesty." When I struck the object on thd tk^ 
of the pillar, the bell rang with tenfold fury. 

We were all now convinced that it was aa 
evil spirit that was following us in the form of ifccat 
or dog. But we soon got the problem solved, 
for, about ten minutes afterwards, we met a ooi^ 
in the middle of the road, with a bell under it» 
neck. It had been grazing at the back of tike 
hedge, and was startled with the blow that I 
struck on the big stone on the top of the pillar. 
The stone was placed there for the puipose of 
holding the cross bar. This was what we 
thought was an evil spirit, and I believe many 
supernatural problems could be solved in iJok 
same way as the '* Phantom Bell." 

A DOUBLE DINNEB. 

This part of the story I am ashamed to tell; 
but, when you learn the right way, I believe you 
will pardon me for taking a double dinner. 
Having arrived at a farm house, we found our 
way into the hay loft, lay down, and had a few 
hours' sleep, which we stood very much in need 
of. Tlie farmer noticed us coming out, and 
called on us, asking what we were doing there. 
After we stated our case he was very civil, and 
offered one of us work, which was accepted. We 
bade him good-bye, and wishing him every succesfl^ 
we continued our journey. It was drawing near 
mid-day, and as hunger was beginning to tell on 
us, wo went into a farm house, and asked if they 
would kindly give us a drink of water. But it 



was sopQething else we meant. The master 
came to the door, and asked if milk would not 
do as well as water. We smiled, but made no 
reply. He gave us a good drink of milk, and 
asked if we had not got our dinner. The one 
looked at the other to see who was going to 
spe^-k first. The farmer, however, took speech in 
hand, saying — '* My lads, you are far too modest ; 
you'll never get through the world that way. 
Never be afraid to ask a bite if you are hungry." 
It being the dinner hour, we sat down with 
the famijy to a good substantial dinner. 
But one thing spoiled the rich repast : The 
farmer had three very pretty daughters — their 
ages seemingly ranging from seventeen to twenjfcy. 
The three girls b^ing seated right opposite to us 
at the table, they were paying every attention to 
us — ^^cujiting and carving and bidding us eat, but 
eat we could liot. If three 32-pounders belong- 
ing to the ** Royal George " had been placed 
opposite us, full charged, primed apd all, 
they would not have had the same efiect. f 
believe I could have taken my dinner off the 
mizzle of one of the guns with more ease, had 
we been by ourselves. However, the fciult wajS 
not the farmer's, nor yet his daughters'. They 
did all in their power to make us take our 
dinner. The meaJ being over, we thanked th,e 
farmer very much for his kindness, and took to 
the road again. When we got quite dear of the 
farm, my mate remarked that he was worse now 
than before. His complaint was evidently the 
same as my own. The faces of the lovely girls 
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Sitting before him made his heart, too ftill for 
eating. Bnt it was not long until "we got a 
proper cure. A short distance from the farm 
was a schoolhouse. As we were passing, the 
scholars were playing, and the master looking 
on. We fell into conversation with the teacher 
on the subject of Scotland — the '' Old Country" 
as he called it. He said Glasgow was his birth- 
place, and he had still a warm heart for all who 
came from his own native country. He asked 
the same question as the farmer — if we had got 
dinner. We both hung our heads, but made no 
reply. Thinking we were too modest to speak, 
he asked us to wait for a minute or two. He 
went into the school, and brought out a line, 
which he put into my hand, saying — " Take that 
line and give it to my landlady, she lives in the 
white house." I read the line, which was as 
follows — " Please give the bearers a good dinner." 
We went to the house, and rang the bell. The 
landlady answered the door in person. I handed 
the line to her, which she read, and bade us come 
in. We followed her into the house, and a very 
tidy and clean place it was. She brought seats, 
and told us to make ourselves at home, adding 
that she had a warm heart to the " Old Country 
and those that belonged to it. She said her hus- 
band was a Scotchman by birth, but had been 
upwards of twenty years in this country. How- 
ever, he was not at home, and I believe it was 
as well. She asked what we would like for 
dinner. We told her we were not particular. We 
would gladly accept anything she had readiest. 
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She boiled a couple of eggs for each of us, and 
set down a plentiful supply of bread and butter. 

Wlien the tea was " masked," and all ready for 
commencing, I lifted one of the eggs, and was 
just in the act of tapping it on the table, when 
behold ! the door opens ; and who enters but the 
same farmer that showed his hospitality to us 
only half-an-hour before. He entered with all 
the grace and majesty of "Hamlet's Ghost," 
but believe me, kind reader, Hamlet's ghost, 
or any other ghost, could not have made the 
same impression on us. To think that we had 
left his house but half-an-hour ago, and for any- 
thing he knew to the contrary, had partaken of 
a substantial meal. Here we were now, with 
two eggs each, and abundance of bread and 
butter. He certainly must have thought we 
possessed extraordinary appetites. Yet I believe 
he would have forgiven us with all his heart had 
he but known the right way of the story : The 
beauty and grace of his lovely daughters had 
stolen our appetite. 

However, he acted like a gentleman, and 
never as much as looked in our direction. He 
must have been an intimate friend, for he opened 
the door of an adjoining room, and entered, the 
landlady following and leaving us by ourselves. 
We did make a meal this time, but I can assure 
you it was a very unpleasant one. Every 
moment we expected to see the farmer emerge 
from the room and confront us. However, we 
did not experience such an encounter. The lady 
came by herself, and kindly asked us to make 
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ourselves at home. We told her we had done 
well, thanking her very much, and telling her 
we would now proceed on our journey, as we 
would like to make a few more miles before 
night-fall. We then bade her good-bye, and I say 
with truth I never was more eager in all my 
life to get outside of a house. 

A JOURNEY THBOUGH THE WOODS. 

We had to travel twenty-one miles before we 
reached another house. Our journey W9J^ 
through a dense forest. The party that 
occupied this house, which was in the centre 
of the forest, was in charge of funds for the aid 
of needy travellers. Any one that had no 
money, on reaching the house, was supposed tp 
get supper, bed, and breakfast free of charge. 
However, before I reached the place I had 
some difficulties to contend with. The road we 
had to go was a newly made one, the trees being 
merely cut down, so as to make a track through 
the woods about five or six yards wide. What 
made the journey so difficult on my part was my 
having no shoes, and the stumps of the trees 
were about a foot above the level of the ground. 
After nightfall I suflfered severely. Every now 
and then I would knock my toes against the 
stumps until they were cut and bleeding. 

Just as gloaming was beginning to fall, 
we encountered a serpent — not a very large one 
— ^but I can assure you 1 was very much startled 
when I saw it. I was afraid it would spring at 



at me, but on the contrary, it shaped its course 
straight across the path, trying to get. out of our 
way as quick as possible. It being broadside 
on, and in a fine position for striking, I sprang 
forward, and came down upon it with my heavy 
stick and severed it. Strange to say, animation 
still existed, and both parts were alive when we 
left. I should have noted th^^t w^ werp ;walking 
under a heavy rainfall nearly the n?pst part of 
our journey through the woods. 

The long-looked-for haven of rest caijne at last. 
We now observed a light before us, not more than 
a hundred yards off. We reached the house, and 
I knocked at the door. It was answered by the 
servant girl — a fine-looking young woman of 
about twenty summers. Before we had time to 
say a word she bade us come in. I think T 
noticed something like a smile on her counten- 
ance when she looked at my bare feet and legs. 
I had my trousers rolled up to my knees, for I 
could walk much easier with them rolled, as 
they were so wet and heavy my legs were chafed 
and sore. 

When we entered the house, it was really a 
very pleasant sight to see the huge fire of wood 
piled up and burning brightly. The first words 
the good woman of the house said was — " How in 
all the world could you walk through the woods 
barefooted." I narrated to her briefiy how I 
came to lose my shoes. She very kindly ex- 
amined my feet. She noticed that my toes were 
bleeding, and made the remark that 1 would be 
the better of a little rum to bathe them. She 
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went over to a " press," and brought forth a jar, 
asking the servant to brmg her a small bowl 
After getting the bowl, she filled it about three 
parts, and reaching it over to me with a pleasant 
smile on her countenance, she said — "I think 
you'd better take a little drop inwardly first, 
then your feet afterwards." I did as she wished, 
for I stood very much in need of refreshment 
She gave my comrade good refreshment also, 
but he required none for his feet, as he had a 
strong pair of boots on. 

She then provided us with dry and warm 
clothing. By the time we had our clothing 
changed tea was ready, and we had a very hearty 
supper — a pleasanter one than the last dimier 
we had, when the farmer gave us an unexpected 
call. 

After supper we gathered round the blazing 
fire, and spent a pleasant evening telling stories 
about the " Old Country," as they called it. 

We then retired to a comfortable bed, and had 
a good night's rest — our repose being sweet and 
refreshing. It would be about the breakfast hour 
when our kind benefactress opened the room 
door and asked if we were awake, and if we had 
had a good night, and told us that we could rise 
at our leisure. We, however, got up, and partook 
of a hearty meal. 

When breakfast was over she said she would 
not allow us to leave the house that day, as we 
could not but be tired after our long journey. I 
was very glad of the chance to stay in the house, 
as my feet were very much swelled, but other- 
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wise I was as fresh and strong as ever. T was 
sitting with my back to a window sill when I 
observed a little book lying there. I opened 
it, and behold ! it was the songs of Scot- 
land, and contained a good many favourites 
of mine. I commenced to read and also sing 
some of the songs, which pleased the landlady 
very much. 

The following day we were told, if we had a 
mind, as a pastime we might go into the woods 
with her husband, and help him to trim the 
branches of the trees after they were cut down. 
We got hold of an old axe each, and went out, 
singing " Woodman, Spare that Tree." We 
worked away along with the master for a few 
days, and did all we were able, although that 
was not a great deal. He told us he could em- 
ploy one — not both, but he had not decided 
which of us he would keep. My mate on hear- 
ing the news made up his mind he would have 
the job. The plan he adopted to get it was : 
He kept close by the foreman, whom we called 
the " big man," ever speaking of the knowledge 
he possessed of farming. The principle thing 
they wanted the man for was to cut meadow 
hay. He told him he used to be pretty good 
at the scythe, but had been out of practice some 
time, and a few days would make that all right. 

I have omitted one incident, and as I give a 
truthful statement I will narrate it. One night 
I went into the room, where the foreman com- 
monly sat of an evening. My comrade and he 
were busy talking when I entered, but whenever 



I approached the conversation ceased. I^Taioipg 
him, I says — " Bill, you need not drop your con- 
versation for me, Vli retire and you may proceed. 
I see I am in tlie way ; but, mark you, I know 
your motto well ; its the job you wapt, and you 
may have it for me, as I don't intend taking it. 
But they will know best whjat you jcan do when 
they have a trial of you." The master h^ asked 
me previously if I could do anytliing in the 
farmmg Ijine, I told him the truth, that I cpuld 
do but very little. 

Before leaving the room, f says — " Now, BilJ, 
I know you better than ever I did before. 
After this, spe^k no more to me, I have done 
with you " — ^^and it was six months afterwards 
before we changed words. 

The lady told me next day that Bill was engaged. 
As he had a knowledge of farm work he would 
suit their purpose best, but she said she thought 
she would be able to get me employment with 
her father, as he was m need of a man. She 
said the wages would not be large, but I would 
be sure of a good and a comfortable home. She 
told me her father was postman, and would be 
there the following day, when she would intro- 
duce me to him. 

Her father arrived next evening — a fine, jolly- 
looking man, rather over middle life. He must 
have heard about us before he arrived, for no 
sooner had he entered the house than he says — 
*' Jeaiinie," (naming his daughter), " where is the 
man you have got for me ? " She pointed over to 
me. He rose and shook hands with me, order- 



ing Jeannie to bring t^o glasses of rutti. He 
handed me One, bidding me at the same time 
be very cautious how I used stimulants, and on 
no occasion to take more than one gliLss a-day. 

I told him I cared but little for strong drink 
of any kind, but could take a tefreshment by 
way of friendship. 

He says — " My lad, I like you all the better for 
that." We sat and had a friendly *' crack " to- 
gether abdut Scotland. His wife being a native 
of Scotland he had a warm side to it. 

He asked my name, and after I had told him 
he says — " Jack, can you do anything in the 
farming line." 1 replied that the only farm work 
ever I had done was but a day or two now and 
then to help me on my journey. But I said any- 
thing I 6o\x\d do I would do it very willingly. 
He told me the principle thing h6 Heeded me for 
was chopping wood and threshing corn, and a 
few weeks would soon bring me in. He said he 
could not afford to give large wages — six dollars 
a month would be rti^ pay, but I would have 
plenty to eat. I gladly accepted the engage- 
ment for six months. 

The following day I started on the journey fot* 
my new home. We had a drive of thirty-five Mil6B 
in the post oaf, and I can assure you I enjoyed 
the journey very much. I was greatly taken up 
with my new master, he was such a tine cheery 
man ; and, if the countenance be the true mirror 
of the heart, he certainly was a good man, and I 
am glad to say he turned out to be as good as 
he looked. 
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It was Hallowe'en when I arrived ^.t my 
new home. The first thinff I saw after my 
arrival was his three daughters, fine looking 
girls, sporting themselves in a field of turnips, 
looking to see who would get the best man. 
They were cutting the turnips through the 
middle, for if they happened to get one that was 
not sound in the middle it was a bad omen — they 
were to get a bad husband ; but if the turnip 
was sound all through, the husband was to'jbe a 
good one. The master introduced me to his 
daughters, remarking with a smile that I would 
have to watch myself among them. We then 
went into the house, and I was introduced to the 
good woman. She was one of the fine old Scotch 
type. I got a very warm shake of the hand 
from her, and could hardly get to bed for telling 
her stories about her "ownbonnie Scotland," as 
she called it. 

That dear woman proved a real friend to me. 
She tended me as one of her own sons. Every 
night, when my toil was over, my seat was 
beside her at the fire. She had a " wee creepie" 
that she called Jack's stool, and on it I sat and 
read a portion of the " Scottish Chiefs " to her 
every night, while she span her wool. 

I ma^ add that the Nova Scotian s are noted 
for their piety in everyday life. On no occasion 
did 1 ever see them partaking of food without 
asking a blessing, and returning thanks in a 
very appropriate manner. They had also family 
worship two or three times a week. I never 
heai-d even one single oath during the six months 
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I was in the house. They were also very handy 
people. They manu&ctured nearly everything 
they used. They made all their farm imple- 
ments, with the exception of smith- work. They 
did everything in the wood line themselves — 
built their own houses and bams. Every man 
was his own landlord. There was no rent nor 
taxes to pay. When they bought a piece of 
ground it was generally bought in the bush. It 
took a good number oi years before they could 
have anything like a good farm. They had to 
clear away a portion of the trees, year after year, 
and through time they were well repaid for their 
labour by having a good and comiortable farm 
of their own — ^no one to drive them away from 
it. 

My readers will wonder when I say that they 
paid no taxes. The reason of this was they had 
nobody to pay; they did all the work them- 
selves. Every farmer took his turn at making 
and keeping up the roads. They had no police- 
men to keep up, nor yet paupers. Of course, in 
large towns it would be dififerent. It is the 
country districts I am speaking of. I may add 
that they made their own soap and sugar, al- 
though I did not approve of either of them. The 
sugar was of a very dark colour, made of the 
juice of the rock maple tree. The trees were 
tapped and the juice taken from them, and put 
on a brisk fire and boiled down as quickly as 
possible, until it became thick. Then it was laid 
past for a few days to dry. But it was very 
seldom that sugar was used. Tea was generally 
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taken without sugar, but with a plentifiil supply 
of milk. I did not like that system at first, but 
latterly I became used to it. I can't tell the 
process the soap went through in the making; 
but one thing I know, they made a very bad job 
of the soap. It would nearly take the skin off 
your face. 

^ Thev did their own weaving and tailoring; 
One of the girls wove, and another was tailoress. 
The old woman span, and the other girl did the 
house work. All they required to purchase was 
their shoes, and they had a good method for that 
also. They sent away the hides, and got 
them tanned. When the leather was returned, 
they engaged a shoemaker, brought him into the 
house, and gave him his board and so much daily, 
until he made what the whole family required. 

In course of time 1 liked my job very well. I 
soon was able to fell a tree, and do a little at the 
threshing also, and though not v*^ry good at 
either, I managed to please my employer, and 
that was the main object. 

We had a very good time of it, for the master 
was away from home four days every week. It 
took him two days to go and two to come with 
the mail. I might therefore say that I was my 
own master during his absence. None of the 
sons were old enough to take charge, and the 
girls did not interfere with me further than tell- 
me what to do, and never found fault with the 
work. 

The principle part of my duty was to rise 
first in the monung. I then kindled the fire 
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and put on a pot of potatoes. One of the girls 
then got breakfast ready. We had always 
potatoes the first thing in the morning and tea 
afterwards. 

One morning we had an early breakfast. It 
was Monday morning — the morning the master 
had to start with the mail. On that occasion I 
had always to rise an hour or two earlier. He 
says — *' Jack, mind and not let the sun C9.tch 
you in bed tq-morrow, I would like to have break- 
fast and all ready for starting by sunrise." So 
to ma^e surp work that I should not sleep in, I 
went ^arly to bed. I was always of a very 
anions temperament if I had a duty to perform, 
and I never could rest until I had that duty ful- 
filled. I wakened up suddenly, and being sure I 
had slept too long, I ffot up and struck a light, 
then went outside to have a look at the sky, but 
I could see no trace of moon nor stars. My 
master had told me before I went to bed where the 
moon would be at a certain hour. I thought, 
however, the sky was cloudy, and the moon was 
hiding herself Erring on the safe side, 1 liegan 
\5rith all haste, lit the fire, got the potato pot on, 
and had it boiling in a twinkling. I then rapped 
up the girl, and told her I thought I was too 
late. She went out in search of the moon also, 
but Luna was nowhere to be seen. It would 
have been extremely hard to see her, and she 
not out of bed. The girl got tea ready, then 
wakened her father and mother for breakfast. 

You must bear in mind that we had no time- 
piece of any kind in the house, nor did I see one 
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in any other house during my six months' 8e^ 
vice. The sun was our timepiece by day and 
the moon by night, and those who practised the 
study of the two mighty orbs could teU the time 
very minutely. 

My master, before coming to break£stst^ had 
also been out in search of the moon, but she 
was shy and refused to show her &ce. He 
then came in and sat down at the table 
along with the family. lie looked over to 
me, and says — "Jack, there's no moon to 
night." 1 replied, ** No, sir ; I thought it was 
too cloudy for her to appear." He remarked 
that it was any tiling but cloudy ; it was a beau- 
tiful morning. 1 thought the old woman was 
cross-like too, and I felt very vexed. I had done 
something amiss, and that I would soon hear 
more about. 

However, the old man asked the blessing, and 
we all made a start ; but somehow I thou^t my 
appetite was not so good as it was formerly. 
After breakfast was over, my mistress says — 
** Jack, away to the door, and see if there is any 
sign of daybreak." The signal for starting was 
when the iirst streak of dawn made its appear- 
au'je eastward. I looked, but in vain, Sol ab- 
solutely refused to rise before his usual time. 
1 came in and told him that there was no sign 
of day break. Shortly afterwards he went out 
again himself, and came back holding his sides 
nearly convulsed with laughter. We all looked 
at hiiii, and thought he was going mad. The 
old woman became alarmed, and asked the 
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cause of his merriment. He says — '* Jack has 
made a proper job of it this morning. The 
moon is only but rising now, and midnight is 
her hour, so we have all had our breakfast at 
eleven o'clock instead of six on Monday morn- 
ing." All hands then commenced to laugh at 
me, but I was too much confused to share in 
their joy. We all stripped, and went to bed 
again, and had four or five hours' good sleep. 

It is impossible for me to tell my readers all 
the incidents that occurred during my stay in 
North America, as this volume is meant for 
another purpose, but I will give you one or two 
before I close. 

T will now tell you about stealing a horse. 
When you hear the right way of the story, 
however, I believe you will excuse me for what 
I did. 

My master being postman, he required to keep 
good horses for the purpose. He had a fine 
brown horse, and a very pretty grey mare that 
he kept for the mail, taking them week about. 
The one was in the stable resting while the other 
was on the journey. As it was part of my duty 
to see the cattle safely put in tbeir respective 
places at night, I went out one evening as usual 
to bring them home, but I found two were amiss- 
ing. The grey mare was one of the two, and being 
Saturday night, its services would be required 
early on Monday morning. The other was 
a young colt belonging to the shoemaker, although 
it was doing work for us at the time. 

I was afraid to tell the master about it, but I 
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thought delay would be dangerous, so I resolved 
to tell him the truth at once. K^ seemejd to te 
greatly put about, and sent me to a neighbouring 
farmer of the name of Angus, who at oxie tune 
possessed the mare, and he quite natur^dlj 
thought she would be away to her old home. 1 
went to the farm, and was rewarded by fipf^i'ng 
the colt standing at the stable, with itai 
nose close against the door, as much as to sfiy I 
want in beside my comrade. 

I brought the colt home, and told very minutely 
what occurred. The maater s suspicion was 
roused at once. He says — " Jack, Angus has thp 
mare." He told me that on several occasion? 
Angus had threatened to take her on account of 
not being paid the price in full for the animal. 
The farmer had sold the mare to another party 
before my master had her. He paid thp 
price in full, but the other party did not, so 
Angus was still wanting half the price, and he 
meant to hold the mare until he would get it. 

I was sent back a second time, and was told 
to see Angus in person, and ask him if he had 
the mare. I went, and the door was opened by 
his daughter. She asked what was my busi- 
ness ? I replied that I wanted to see her father, 
but she said he was in bed. I told her it was 
business of importance, and I could not go hom9 
without seeing him. On this she opened the 
door very reluctantly and admitted me, ehowing 
me her father's room. He sat up in bed when- 
ever I entered, saying — " Well, young man, what 
is your wish I " I said that my master sent me 
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down to ask if he had the grey ffiai*e Jcee^na for 
him. He said — '* Go and tell your master I have 
no mare but my own." But I replied — " Have 
you the mare that was in his possession lately ?" 
All I could make out of him was — "Go and 
tell him that I have no mare but my own." 
So I had to leave and tell my master the result 
of my journey. He appeared to be very sorry. 
It was going to put him in a great fix, having 
Ho horse for Monday morning, the other being 
ju^t newly off its journey. He told me to rise 
early on the following morning; as it w^ 
Sabbath they would not be out of bed. He fur- 
ther said — " Go down, and take little Willie with 
you, and see if you can get a peep into the stable 
through the seams, and if you can manage to see 
the mare, and be able to swear to it. you won't 
lose by it ; but, Jack, I caution you, on the peril 
of your life, don't open any of the doors. If you 
do, and Angus see you, he'll shoot you as siirfe 
as ever he shot a rabbit." 

Willie and I set off next morning a little before 
sunrise, and V^ere in good time. I noticed the 
blinds were down, and all was safe, so we pro- 
ceeded to work. It Was of no drvail, however. 
We could see nothing between the seams. I 
said to Willie — " Do you think we should pniU 
the string and go inside f ' The doors all opened 
with a latch and a string outside, and I was io 
eager t(> get the mare that I ran the risk of 
Angus's gun, so I pulled the string and went in, 
leaving Willie outside to watch, but was rewarded 
with nothing for my trouble — the mare was no- 
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where to be found. I was now more eager than 
ever to get a eight of the animal. I next pulled 
the string of the byre door and entered, 
but my search was fruitless. I was thinking of 
coming away, feeling that my task was hopeless, 
when another thought struck me. I went away 
round to the back, where I saw another door, but 
it did not open with a string — it had a thumb 
latch. However, I opened it m a twinkling. It 
was very dark inside, but I noticed a quantity 
of English hay lying near the door, a horse might 
therefore be inside, as no other cattle were fed 
on the same kind of hay. I went in, and walked 
very cautiously ; strange to say, the mare was 
inside, but I could not see her, nor did I see 
her until I came out, when she was standing at 
the door waiting on me. She had seen me, al- 
though I did not see her, and as I was walking 
— with my arms outstretched — I chased her out. 
She was standing still, apparently not vsdlling to 
move, and the ground being covered heavily 
with snow I could not get a stick handy. I took 
a handftd of the snow and threw it at her, which 
had the desired effect. She started off at full 
gallop, and never stopped until she arrived safe 
home. The master was standing at the door 
when she made her appearance at the brae head. 
He declared it was the best sight he ever saw — 
the mare coming down the hill at full speed, 
throwing the snow up behind lier. He was very 
glad to see her safe in the stable again, and it 
did me no harm, although I ran a considerable 
risk if Angus had seen me. 
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GOING TO THE MILL. 



The master had an old brown mare he kept as 
a sort of a pensioner. It had done good service 
in its day, and he was extremely kind to it now 
that it was nearly past duty. However, the 
animal had one fault, which was a bad one — she 
would only do what she liked. I was sent to 
the mill for some flour, and as my equestrian 
abilities were not fully developed, they were 
afraid to trust me with any of the young animals, 
so they told me to take the old mare, as it would 
be safest — it would be sure not to run away with 
me. and I found that to be the case. I had no 
cart with me. 

Well, we started on our journey, and all went 
well for a time, when she suddenly stopped to 
view the scenery, vsdthout asking my leave. I 
tried to start her, but it was of no avail. Un- 
fortunately I had no stick with me, so I tried 
kindness as well as kicks, but neither had the 
desired effect, and to make matters worse, she 
lay down with me on her back, and appeared to 
be quite content. The snow being very deep at 
the time, nearly everything was covered. Not 
being able to procure a stick, I tried another ex- 
pedient, which did admirably. I got hold of a 
fence bar and lifted the one end round and let it 
drop on her. It did not hurt her, but it started 
her from her bed of snow. She then went off 
and left me, but she could not go very fast, so I 
managed to overtake her. Things went pretty 
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well until we reached the mill. I got the flour 
all right on her back. I had fully more than a 
half sack, with " shorts" in the other end of it 
Had it been a full sack I could have managed 
things better, for, being unevenly balanced, it 
was extremely difficult to get it to lie on the 
animal's back. To make matters worse a yeiy 
heavy snowstorm came on. I never had seen the 
like before, nor have I since. I was running 
right into it, stem on, and as blind as a bat. But 
the old mare did all she could for me. In the 
first place, she threw me and the sack off into a 
heavy snow-wreath, and went ofi^ and left me and 
the sack covered with snow, which was coming 
down so heavily that I could see only a few 
yards before me. 

However, I soon overtook her and ffot her 
back where the sack was lying, but the difficulty 
was — how was I to put it on myself? I tried it 
again and again, until my nails were bent and 
broken. At last I succeeded in getting it on her 
back, but before I could get on myself she walked 
quietly away with the sack and left me standing, 
and soon threw it off a second time. I now 
fancied I heard the sound of a sleigh coming in 
my direction, so I hastened and got hold of the 
mare, and ran her to one side. I was not a 
moment too soon, for the sleigh went past like a 
flash, and the occupants offered no assistance. 
I now mounted the animal and placed the sack 
in a different position — fore and aft, sitting 
stride legs across it, with my arms holding on to 
the animal's neck. In my excitement I pulled 
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ihe bits out of her mouth, fiSid I hafl ttiere'fbre 
no command of he?r. It being novr pitch dark I 
allowed her to take het* Own way, as she kneW 
the road better than I did, and she Idnded m^ 
safe home. 

The party that passed me in the sleigh rel- 
ported the case at the first small village they 
came to. They said that they had passed ^drunk 
man, who was quite incapable of doing anything 
for himself ; so a search party ^a^ mustered. 
They went ofi* to try and find me, but werfe too 
Idte. They said next day that they searched 
about two hours for me. I need hardly say my 
master and all the rest wiere very glad to see me 
safe back. I can assure you it was the severest 
lii^ht I evet sp^nt in all my life. 

COURTSfilP IK NORTH AfCEBIOA. 

Some of my fair readers would rather heaf 
something about love than about horses. As 
love is the soul of many compositions, I will 
now trj^ and say a few words on the mode 
of courtship in North America. In the first place, 
a young lady will on no occasion walk with her 
lover until the nuptial knot is tied. Before 
being married courting is all done within doors. 
Lovers, however, are allowed privileges in that 
country that we are denied here. 

It is quite a common occurrence for a yoiiner 
gallant to go a distance of forty or fifty miles to 
have an interview with his charmer. They 
generally come at night, and shal^ their d^Bi 
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one's apartment until morning. No doubt I 
thought it very strange at first, but I asLw it was 
the custom of the country, and I began to think 
less about it. 

I liked their style of weddings very muck 
The wedding party rode on horseback, in a 
straight line, about ten or twelve yards apart 
At each farm as they passed they were saluted 
with a shot or two, and bed mats, or sheets, or 
anything that suited the purpose of a flag, was 
hoisted. 

I may add that although the lovers were 
allowed privileges that were, doubtful, the 
characters of the girls were irreproachable. 

I will tell you a ftinny little love story. On 
the day I am going to speak of we had a visitor 
— a sister of the master, a good few years his 
senior, although she would not be pleased if she 
heard me saying so. As it is usually the case to 
give strangers the best bed in the house, the old 
lady was no exception to the rule. They decided 
upon giving her Jeaiinie's bed, the youngest 
daughter. Whether Jeannie expected a visitor 
that night or not I have no means of knowing, 
but this I do know, a visitor she had in the shape 
of a sweetheart. Unfortimately for poor Jeannie 
she had shifted her bed just a night too soon. 
The very night the old lady took possession of 
Jeannie's bed, Jeannie 's sweetheart called to pay 
her a visit. To save trouble, he was making his 
way in by the bedroom window. The old lady 
not being asleep, and hearing the noise at the 
window, looked out of bed, and, behold, she 
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saw a figure coming in through the window, 
which she took to be a burglar. She screamed 
out at the pitch of her voice — " Murder ! murder 1 
robbers I robbers I " I was sleeping in a back 
apartment, but I heard the screams quite dis- 
tinctly. I at once sprang out of bed, and in my 
hurry I fell over the kitchen stove, skinning my 
leg, and at the same time tumbling the stove 
right over. I looked rather awkward running 
into the presence of three young ladies with 
nothing but my night robes on. The mystery 
was all cleared up by the time I got into the 
kitchen. They were bringing the old lady to 
herself with water — she looked very pale indeed. 
Jeannie was laughing fit to split her sides, but 
whether she was laughing most at the old lady, 
or at my rather comical appearance, I can't say. 
When the old lady came round she took a good 
hearty laugh herself. I think by her appearance 
she never had been used with lovers coming in 
at her bedroom window, or else time must have 
wrought a wonderful transformation. 

Before I conclude, in justice to the North 
Americans, I ought to say a word in regard to 
their hospitality. While I travelled through the 
country, on no occasion did I ever call at a house 
but I was asked to partake of food, and if it was 
drawing near evening I was always asked to 
stop over the night. 

I am speaking of the country people only. 
What they do in towns I cannot say, but very 
likely it will be much the same as in our own 
country. 



Another noble principle they have. If a set- 
tler goes among them without means they give 
him a hand to build his house, and the farmers 
gather round for many miles at the opening of 
the new farm, and give him a day's chopping or 
cutting wood. On isome occasions there are as 
many as from thirty to forty ftxes at work and 
that number can clear a good piece of forest 
land in a full day. This reminds me of our 
ploughing matches or '* love datgs." They are 
icalled "Chopping Frolics." When the dayrf 
chopping is over they all gather together in 
some of the farm houses and have a good spree 
together, and wish the newcomer every suc- 
cess. 

On some occasions the beginner does veiy 
well. If he happens to have any good heavy 
timber among the days' cutting he can easily 
get a market for it. The smaller size of timber 
he cuts up for fencing, and the stuff that is of no 
other use he piles up and sets on fire. He then 
takes the ashes and spreads them over the 
ground, which acts as manui'e. He can raise a 
very heavy crop of com the first year with no 
other manure than the ashes. The stumps of 
the trees, however, are greatly in the way until 
they have time and means to root them up. 
Beginners have to do the most part of their 
reaping with a common hand hook, as they have 
to cut round the stumps, but with patience and 
perseverance, in the course of five or six years, 
they become possessors of fine farms — that is, if 
they pursue their labour with diligence, a&d 
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work with a will. Without that one cannot 
succeed, neither at home nor ^.broad. 

As I now write, I call to memory another very 
remarkaible incident that occurred. Angus, the 
farmer tho^t I took the horse from, was engaged 
to work with the party in the centre of the 
woods, where I left my comrade Bill. Angus 
b^ing a fir^t-class hatud with the broad axe, he 
was often engaged from homQ as a hewer. He 
was tall and powerful — over six feet in height. 
On the day I am going to speak of be was en- 
gaged, along with John the wopdman, hewing 
timber, when by some chalice he turned his bead 
round in the direction of an old tree that had 
been lying perhaps for CQp,turies. Its trunk 
being hallowed out with age and decay, many a 
time it had served as a shelter for the woodmen 
when a storm caipe on. Angu^ whispered to 
John — "Did you see thftt?'' John asked what 
it was. '* A bear," Angus replied, " in the trunk of 
the old tree. Bear a hand, else we're done for." 
Angu9, saying, " follow me," went cautiously 
over to the old trunk, at the same time a^iking 
John to slip along the trunk a piece, and tap 
with his axe and try to st^xtle her, so as gbe 
might spiring to the froQt of the aperture and Ic^t 
him get a good blpw at her. Angus, holding his 
huge axe aloft, whispered to John — " If she puts 
her nose out of that hole I'll put a private mark 
on her, so as I'll know her again." John gave 
the tap on the trunk, and immediately the bear 
sprapg to the frp^^t of the hple putting her head 
out Th^t very i^sta^pt ghe fell, with the first 
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blow from Angus's deadly weapon, and one or 
two more ended life's struggle with her. Jugt 
as they were examining the body her two cubs 
came out at the front. On seeing the cube 
they lifted one each and carried them home. 
They kept them a few months in the bam, and 
hundreds went to see them from all parts, al- 
though I had not the pleasure of seeing them 
myself. It was ^a good " spec " for John and 
Angus, as they got a handsome sum from a ship 
captain for the two cubs, as well as a ready mar- 
ket for the carcase of the old one. 

In conclusion, I may add that one of the 
greatest pleasures I had during my stay in North 
America was a solitary walk on a Sabbath morn- 
ing. My pen will never be able to describe the 
heavenly beauty that was woven overhead — ^tall 
firs and gigantic pines fell into each other's arms 
in loving embrace, forming a beautiful arbour, in 
some cases a mile or two in length, while the 
bright sun overhead lent its aid by weaving a 
beautiful network of gold into the spaces, and 
forminff a design of magnificence that would 
make tlie greatest living artist blush. I can feel 
what I am now writing, although I cannot find 
words to draw the picture I would like. But 
one thing, however, I can do, I can appreciate 
and admire the Great Artist who creates the 
designs of all loveliness and beauty. The soul 
that can't appreciate that Artist must be barren 
indeed. 

My engagement was now drawing to a close. 
My comrade was engaged a week before me, and 
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his time being up he called to see me. As I 
never was of a spiteful nature, I at once was 
friendly with him again. Summer was coming 
on, and we resolved to have another turn at sea 
together. When the day arrived when I had to 
part with my mistress I felt truly sorry. I liked 
them all well, but her best, she was so kind and 
careful. 

I did not like to say I was going away until 
the day came on which my time was up. On 
parting with any one I never like a long 
ceremony, as it has the effect of producing some- 
thing in my throat that is very unpleasant, so 
I merely held out my hand to her and said — " I 
hope my next mistress will be as good to me as 
you have been." She replied — " Jack, you don't 
deserve a bad one." I felt my eyes filling at 
these words, so I hurried from the house to hide 
my weakness. 

^^^len the soul is full of tender emotion it 
must have vent somewhere, and I think it no 
disgrace to manhood although the eyes on cer- 
tain occasions betray the feelings of the heart. 
I have invariably seen it the case — the heart 
that is most easily softened and full of tender- 
ness, when duty calls it knows no fear. The 
other members of the family being out at work, 
I went away without bidding them good-bye. 
As my heart was too full I thought it better not 
to see them, but they could easily guess the 
cause. I must not forget my little dog Cuff — 
my companion in the woods. It was with me 
every day. Whenever I took off my coat to start 



work Cuff lay down on the top of it and 
me company. Many a day I wrought in then 
with no other company, and a faithful friec 
WS8. The day I was leaving he foUowec 
for some nules along the road. I could no 
him to turn back, and had to give l)im in chai 
a &naer to take home. Bill and I went t 
for another voyage. I may tell you more i 
of North America. 




